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Helen is Home’ 


How about your Helen? Is 
that the kind of a welcome you 


get or has yours beena little on 
the cold side? 


Personal appearance deter- 
mines what kind of a welcome 
you get—for personal neatness 
counts and counts BIG. 

Put “2-in-1” Shoe Polish 
and Kit on the job—for a few 
seconds each day—and then 
so far as your shoes are con- 
cerned, Jou wont have to 
worry about the kind of a wel- 
come YOUR Helen’s mother 
gives you. 

Send 10c for our re- 
markable booklet 
“Footprints of 
History” —also edvis- 
ingop the care of shoes. 

rite— 


F. F. DALLEY CO. 
Incorporated 


276 Military Road 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Saves 810 to ~ 825 on the Ranger Bi- Jf 
cycle you select from 44 § s, 
and sizes. Delivered free on 
press prepaid for 30 D; ye" ee Ti e 
if come -Posssesion a and 
atonce 
Monthly payment plan. Bicycles $2 2.S0and —~y 
lamps, wheels, equipment at half us- 
Write for marvelous new, 





ual prices. ite 
prices, wonderful 30day trial offerand terms, 











HE new improved 
model—with many 
new features of grace and 
beauty. It has the de- 
pendability that everyone 
expects in an Ingersoll. 


$1.75 











Cuticura 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
To Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Mass. 
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life handicapped Mas- 

| ter perfect speech quickly at home 
| or Institute. America’s oldest and largest 
| School—10,000 graduates. Catalog on request. 


I 
“qumaoris, The LEWIS INSTITUTE "5322" 








Asthma and Hay-Fever 


| You ought to know of the successful results of the Hayes 
Method. Many cases cured permanently. 
Particulars and references by addressing 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.— Bulletin Y-253 
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**Just Great—Oh Boy!”’ 


That is what a boy says about 


The SCARLET 
COCKEREL 


French Huguenot coloni'sts, Creek 
Indians, proud Spaniards from Florida 
and lively English sailor men crowd the 
pages of this story of a French boy, 
who is called ‘‘The Scarlet Cockerel.”’ 
| This book won the $2000 Hawes prize. 
| Send for your copy today. 











$2.00 a copy 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MYALGIA 


YALGIA means muscular pain, and it 
M embraces a variety of conditions, all of 
the same nature, but named according 
to the muscles affected. Thus we have lumbago 
torticollis, or stiff-neck, pleuralgia, or pain in 
the muscles of the chest, and so forth. The 
affection is often called muscular rheumatism, 
but usually incorrectly, for it is not always 
rheumatic in origin. The exciting causes are 
various, but most of them are incapable of 
producing continuous pain unless the sufferer is 
predisposed by the circulation in the blood or 
the deposit in the tissues of a toxin or poison of 
some kind. An injury of some sort, such as a 
blow, or the use of a group of muscles that are 
not often employed, or exposure to cold and 
damp, or carrying a too-heavy weight, or sitting 
or standing for a long time in a constrained 
position, may produce considerable muscular 
soreness. But the pain can be overcome by 
rubbing the sore part for a few minutes, or by 
applying heat, or by a good night’s rest, unless 
the predisposing toxic cause is present. 

That poison may come from any one of vari- 
ous sources, such as a tooth abscess, chronically 
inflamed tonsils, sinus disease or inactive kid- 
neys, but in most cases it is of intestinal origin. 
When the poison is present and active any of 
the causes mentioned may set up a myalgia of 
the most tormenting type. The acute attack 
begins suddenly with severe pain and absolute 
inability of the muscles to function. The slight- 
est attempt to move excites severe pain, and 
the muscle is tender to pressure. The intensity 
of the pain varies, and the duration of the 
attack is short—usually from one to three days. 

In the chronic form the pain is more like a 
dull ache, and it is much less crippling. It may 
last for months and then disappear sponta- 
neously, but it can be disposed of much sooner 
by proper treatment. That means the search 
for and the removal of the source of the sys- 
temic poisoning, together with attention to 
diet, massage, the application of heat and 
electricity and remedies to expedite the elimina- 
tion of the toxins. These can be prescribed only 
by the doctor. 
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A CLERICAL APPETITE 
HE perusal of old books, whether auto- 
| biographical or other, fills the reader with 
an awe-stricken sense of the capacity of our 


-ancestors for absorbing food. Such meals as 


they used to eat! According to modern ideas of 
hygiene they ought all to have died early from 
diseases of overnutrition. Yet many of them 
lived to an advanced age. A recently discovered 
and published work, the Diary of the Rev. 
James Woodforde, an English country parson, 
is full of evidence concerning the Gargantuan 
appetites of the eighteenth century. The 
reverend gentleman takes simple delight in 
recording his menus. 

He notes a country meal for fifteen persons: 
‘‘We had for dinner a boiled Rump Beef 45 pd. 
weight, a ham and half a dozen Fowls, a roasted 
Saddle of Mutton, two very rich puddings and 
a good Sallet with a fine cucumber.” 

As a fellow of New College, Oxford, and a 
subwarden he ordered dinner every day. 
“We had for dinner two fine Codds boiled with 
fryed souls round them and oyster sauce, a fine 
Sirloin of Beef roasted, some peas soup and an 
orange pudding for the first course; for the 
second we had a lease of Wild Ducks rosted, a 
fore Quarter of Lamb and sallad and Mince 
Pies. After the second course there was a fine 
plumb cake brought to the senr. Table, as is 
usual on this day, which also goes to the 
Batchelors after. We had Rabbits for supper 
rosted, as is usual on this day. The Sub-Warden 
has one to himself; the Bursars each one apiece, 
the Senr. Fellows 4 a one each, the Junr. 





Fellows a rabbit between three.” 
But at the House they had a “‘very elegant” 
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dinner. ‘The’ first course was part of a large 
Cod, a Chine of Mutton, some Soup, a Chicken 
Pye, Puddings and Roots, etc. Second course 
Pidgeons and Asparagus, a Fillet of Veal with 
Mushrooms and high Sauce with it, rosted 
Sweetbreads, hot Lobster, Apricot Tart and 
in the middle a Pyramid of Syllabubs and 
Jellies. We had a Desert of Fruit after Dinner 
and Madeira White Port and red to drink as 
Wine. We were all very cheerful and merry.”’ 
At Brasenose on Shrove Tuesday they had 
“Lambs Wool to drink, a composition of ale, 
sugar, etc., lobsters, pancakes, etc., to eat at 
supper, and the butler there gives a plum cak« 
~ a copy of verses of his own making upor. 
it. 5 
ood 
AN EXCHANGE OF COURTESIES 
HE helplessness of acquaintances neither 
of whom can speak the other’s language is 
# pretty nearly complete—unless both are 
gifted pantomimists. Mr. Robert Cushman 
Murphy, in Bird Islands of Peru, describes such 
a friendship—if it can be dignified with that 
name—and the single ludicrous attempt of 
himself and his roommate to hold converse. 
At Paita I had acquired perforce a cabin- 
mate—an educated, self-sufficient, fat but 


neatly clad little mountain Indian, who never. 


smiled. He traveled first class as the accountant 
of an established British commercial house. 
Like most of the Andean people, he frankly had 
no use for the Pacific Ocean and not only slept 
with his clothes on and his baggage packed 
but also sprang to the door at any hour of day 
or night if the steamer’s engines perceptibly 
changed their revolutions. We conversed 
mostly by signs, for whenever I blundered into 
faulty Spanish phrases he would lose all thought 
of their meaning in his eagerness to restate them 
correctly; and he always followed his ministra- 
tions with a sharp, schoolmastery command, in 
English, ‘‘Please repeat!’’ He made me under- 
stand that he had studied English, but he was 
too wary to give me the advantage in our 
exchanges. On the third morning of our com- 
panionship, however, he looked down solemnly 
from the upper berth, and announced: 

“Save a t’ief from de gallows and he will cut 
your t’roat.”’ 

To this gallant and complimentary effort I 
felt obliged to respond in kind, so I answered 
with a proverb of Sancho Panza, learned per- 
fectly from the cultured Spanish professor in 
the phonograph: 

“En la tierra de los ciegos el tuerto es rey (In 
the land of the blind the one-eyed man is king).” 

My cabinmate said no more, and at San 
Lorenzo Island he departed from quarantine 
without a word or a wave of the hand. 
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HOW BUNNY FOILED THE WILDCAT 


HILE a friend of mine was walking 

recently through a stretch of wood, 

bound on a fishing trip, writes a con- 
tributor, he was astonished to see a rabbit hop 
into the road and follow along a short distance 
behind him. At first he thought that it might 
be sick or wounded, but when he tried to 
approach it the little creature made off into a 
thicket. : 

As he continued on his course he could still 
hear it picking its way through the under- 
growth, and after he reached the brook and 
began to fish he frequently caught sight of 
what was plainly the same rabbit hopping from 
bush to bush, always at no great distance. 

Suddenly he heard the fierce yowl of a wild- 
cat, and the rabbit scurried up to within a few 
feet of him and cowered down in abject terror. 
The fisherman fired a few shots from his 
revolver, which frightened the cat away. 
Then the rabbit disappeared to return no more. 
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A DUTY PERFORMED 

OVELISTS as well as prophets, it ap- 

pears, lack honor in their own country. 

At least Sir James Barrie does. In Mem- 

ories and Adventures, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

tells of the tolerant. but unenthusiastic attitude 

that Sir James’s old neighbors at) Kirriemuir 
adopted toward him. 

“Kirriemuir folk could by no means under- 
stand Barrie’s success and looked upon their 
great. son as an inexplicable phenomenon. They 
were actually aware, however, that tourists 
were arriving from all parts to see the place, on 
account of Barrie’s books. 

‘“*T suppose you have read them,’ I said to 
the wife of the local hotel man. 

““*Ave, I’ve read them, and steep, steep, 
weary work it was,’ said she.” 
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A CANDID LITTLE THING! 


HILDREN, even when well bred and 
polite, often speak with disconcerting 
frankness. As for example: 

A fashionable lady, says the Tatler, was 
calling on the small girl’s mother. i 

‘And how are you, my dear?” she inquired 

“Very well, thank you,” answered the child 

“Now, my dear,” went on the visitor, “yo! 
should ask me how I am.” 

“But I don’t want to know,” came the 
candid but unexpected answer. 
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HE 


‘By 


Neil Estes Cook 


OACH BURMAN habitually 
shocked the assembly, but 
on that Thursday he out- 
did himself. 

“It has been the.-cus- 
tom of our school,” said 
he, “to give the cheer 
leader a trip with the 
team. Arrangements were 
accordingly made to send 
Larry Stillwell off with the team this after- 
noon. At the last minute Larry has been 
taken sick, but he wants his ticket and hotel 
reservation used, and as his substitute he 
has named—” 

Fully half the school leaned breathlessly 
forward. Since Roaring Flats High School is 
not very large, everyone was a friend of 
Larry Stillwell’s and anyone might be 
named. And this trip to Central City for the 
interstate basketball tournament would be 
the best trip of the year! Roaring Flats, 
having defeated all the teams in its section 
of Arizona, was entitled to compete in this 
tournament for the championship of the 
Southwest! But Coach Burman was con- 
tinuing: 

“He has named — therefore — Lucius 
Beasely!” 

The assembly remained breathless another 
minute, for this was the shock. They sat 
stunned under it. Lucius Beasely was—why, 
he was nobody! Certainly he was the last 
person fre wen os expected would be named. 
As an athlete he had been dubbed Roarin 
Flats’ Most Perfect Failure! Oh, he h 
tried hard enough, it’s true, but he was too 
little to do anything. He didn’t even have 
speed—the redeeming feature of most small 
men; he was too awkward. 

“Tl think’—Coach Burman was still 
speaking—‘‘Larry’s choice is a good one.” 

A second shock for the entire assembly— 
Lucius Beasely himself not excepted. He 
sat.-now in the third row of the assembly, 
staring pop-eyed at Coach Burman, his face 
expressing the conviction that the man had 
gone mad. 

“Lucius is a junior this year,’ went on 
Coach Burman, ‘‘and he holds the unparal- 
leled record of coming out for athletics every 
year and—even though he has failed to make 
either the first or the second team—has per- 
sistently stayed out! Lucius will never lead 
a team to victory, but it is his kind that 
makes victories possible. It is as much to 
Lucius as to anyone else that we owe our 
present team—the future champions of the 
Southwest. And it’s time we recognized it!”’ 

The school recovered itself then and 
cheered. It cheered the team, it cheered the 
coach, and it cheered Lucius. It prefixed 
nine rahs to his name. For in spite of its 
astonishment Roaring Flats was kind- 
hearted enough to do the proper thing, and 
then, having done the proper thing, it de- 
manded a speech. 




















It was 


Lucius Beasely arose on shaky knees, 
his mouth twisting humorously. Lucius 
knew he was a joke, so why try to deny it? 
Nature had made him one continual jest, 
even his voice. 

“Fellows—” He spoke with a deep bass 
rumble, and at the sound of such a big voice 
coming from such a small frame a titter rip- 
pled over the girls’ section. Lucius Beasely’s 
voice never failed to win a laugh. But he was 
used to it, and he now bowed to the titter. 
“And ladies,” he continued, and the rolling 
volume of those words drowned the mirth, 
“you are overcome by this, but so am I. All 
I’ve ever done is get in the way of the team 
and slow up practice. There are a hundred 
here with more right to go on this trip with 
the team than I—” 

“No—no!” roared a dozen voices. ““You’ve 
been elected!” 

“There’s really only one reason,” con- 
tinued Lucius, “that I can see for my going 
down to Central City. The team will need 
support, and they’ve decided that I’ll be a 
good substitute for a rooting section. Mod- 
esty forbids me to speak at length on my one 
and only accomplishment,—aside from be- 
ing the only one in Roaring Flats who has so 
far got Seattle on the radio,—but it is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that I can out-yell, 
out-shout or out-bellow any man, woman or 
child, or any other creeping, crawling thing 
round Roaring Flats. So, when I go down to 
Central City, I'll do my best to annihilate 
any sound waves their rooting section sends 
out!” 

The assembly cheered him again after 
that, for it felt sorry for Lucius Beasely. 
Who wouldn’t? Aside from being rather 
clever at times, he was a joke. 

The assembly was now dismissed. 

“Well,” declared Basil Working, “I’m 
glad Lucius has the chance—” 

“Doesn’t deserve it!” interrupted Jed 
Snider. 

“Perhaps not,”’ said Basil, “but he’s never 
had a thing come his way all the three years 
that he has been here.” 


then that the hideous uproar got on Central City’s nerves 


“Humph, it generally depends on a fellow 
himself to see to that.” 

“Well, Lud¢ius has tried! Anyway, he’ll be 
able to do as much good as any of the rest of 
us down there!” 

“Rats! He’s noisy enough by himself, but 
what chance has he against a rooting section 
of fifteen hundred? Sending him down there 
is a waste of money! He can’t help the team, 
—he never. has helped the team,—and, 
what’s more, he never will!” 

And Lucius Beasely, passing out of the 
assembly just behind the two heard the con- 
versation. He recalled the time he went out 
for football. He had obscurely drilled with 
the awkward squad for a month, and then 
one day Coach Burman had drafted him to 
the scrub team to fill a gap that the first 
team had made in scrimmage. But stopping 
the first team with Lucius Beasely was like 
stemming a hurricane with a straw. He 
lasted for just one play, and while he lasted 
the entire first team trooped through the 
gap, Lucius Beasely’s presence not disturb- 
ing them a bit. When they picked Lucius up 
he was scarcely recognizable. 

“Turn in your suit, lad,” ordered Coach 
Burman, more shocked than angry; “I 
don’t want any charge of murder laid up 
against me!” 

Then Lucius had turned his attention to 
basketball, in which he could at least main- 
tain an upright position. To be sure, when 
compared with Big Jordan or Slim Stimpson 
or Flash O’Hara, who were also freshmen, 
Lucius found himself a diminutive and un- 
functionable cog, but he compressed his 
lips and remembered that practice makes 
perfect. 

He went on for two years, and then one 
afternoon he fell into conversation with this 
same Jed Snider whom he had followed out 
of assembly. 

“Practice makes perfect,” Lucius had de- 
clared in his deep voice. 

“Huh,” retorted Jed, “‘it’ll take you forty 
years of practice to get what Flash O’Hara 
picks up in a week. I don’t know what 


Roaring Flats’ll be playing on their teams 
forty years from now, but 1’ll bet it won’t be 
grandfathers!” 

Perhaps Lucius then should have stopped 
going out for basketball, but he didn’t. It 

ad become too much of a habit with him, 
and besides his ambition wouldn’t let him. 
In spite of what Coach Burman had said in 
assembly or of what anyone else might tell 
him, Lucius Beasely’s ambition remained 
the same: he wanted to lead a Roaring Flats 
team to victory! This trip would be great, 
and he was thrilled at the thought of it, but 
ambition still gnawed at his vitals. 

The school gave them a splendid send-off. 
The school band, patriotically reinforced by 
three members of the town band, was there; 
the teachers were there, and so too were the 
blazing colors of Roaring Flats and a great 
deal of noise. 

“BRING HOME THE BACON!’ 
whooped the crowd. “WE WANT THAT 
CHAMPIONSHIP!” 

But the voice of the crowd was not so sus- 
tained and substantial as usual. It lacked the 
urge of the cheer leader—and also Lucius 
Beasely’s bull-like tones. As the team proudly 
mounted the steps of their Pullman, Lucius 
slipped aboard up near the chair car. There 
was no necessity for that, but such was 
Lucius’s frame of mind. And perhaps he was 
right in a way, for he observed that, although 
his berth was at the same end of the car as 
the rest, and although they treated him with 
the utmost consideration, they did not play 
the tricks on him that they played on one 
another. When he dressed, his shoes, newly- 
shined, were just where the porter had placed 
them; neither did he find his best silk shirt 
hanging limply from the bell cord. 

It was the same at the hotel. Lucius be- 
longed to the party, but he was not one of 
them. They were Roaring Flats’ Champion- 
ship Team; he was Roaring Flats’ Most 
Perfect Failure! So when some of the Cen- 
tral City rooters came to the hotel in their 
cars to take out the team to see the sights 
Lucius excused himself. He wandered about 
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on the downtown streets for a while, and then 
he drifted into a radio shop. He had always 
wanted a loud speaker for his set, and this 
would be as good a time as any to get one. 
He returned in time to eat luncheon with 
the team—that is, with all except Flash 
O’Hara. Flash was lunching with the cap- 
tains of the seven other teams; it was at this 
luncheon that they drew for opponents. 

Since there were just eight teams com- 
peting, they would be able to play all the 
first elimination games that day—two in 
the afternoon and two that night. On the 
following afternoon the semifinals would be 
held, and then that night would come the 
championship final between the two victors. 
For their first game, which was to be the 
second played that afternoon, Roaring Flats 
drew a light, fast team from New Mexico. 

Because the New Mexican team had also 
come from a distance, its rooters were as 
scanty as the rooters for Roaring Flats, and 
that was a handicap. No person endowed 
with ordinary lungs was any match for 
Lucius. 

Not many people were in the gymnasium 
that afternoon,—just little black clumps 
here and there,—and they were silent except 
for a little applause whenever an especially 
clever shot was made. The gymnasium 
echoed emptily to the heavy pounding of 
twenty rubber-soled feet, to the shrill whis- 
tle of the referee and to the occasional feeble 
urging of the New Mexican substitutes. 
It echoed emptily—that is, until Lucius 
opened his mouth; and then it was filled 
with a reverberating bellow. 

“COME ON, FLATS! FIGHT ’EM!” 

And the Flats did fight ’em; it fought 
them so well that the spectators found it 
more interesting to watch the Roaring Flats 
bench, where Lucius sat wearing a red and 
yellow cap, and certainly it was more enter- 
taining, for they never failed to smile when 
he sent forth his hoarse bellow. Roaring 
Flats won. But whether it was because the 
New Mexican team, aside from being fast, 
was also awkward and rather unskilled in 
dropping the ball through the basket, or 
because of Lucius Beasely’s rooting, that 
Roaring Flats triumphed is hard to say. 
Capt. Flash O’Hara politely assured Lucius 
that all the credit was due to him. 

“Y’ll declare, Lucius, my boy,” he cried 
gayly at dinner that night, “it was your 
voice that did it—it rattled them com- 
pletely!” 

“Right,” chimed in Reddy Riggins, “for, 
being fresh off the range same as we, those 
New Mexican fellows thought it was a bull 
after them every time. And, being sensitive 
in such matters, it made ’em glance over 
their shoulders, and while they were glancing 
Flash would slip the ball through the hoop!” 

“Friends,”’ declared Lucius, “that wasn’t 
yelling. I didn’t raise my voice above a 
whisper! I’m saving it for the finals!” 

They laughed at that, for they were in 
high spirits. Weren’t they going to partici- 
pate in the semifinals on the next afternoon? 
And so they did, but their smiles vanished 
after the first five minutes of play. 

More people were present, and colors were 
waving. Roaring Flats’ opponent was a 
California team—a heavy team, fast and 
skillful, and a team that was equipped with 
a rooting section of two hundred. And no 
matter how valiantly he tried, the voice of 
Lucius Beasely was no match for the voices 
of those two hundred. Only with an occa- 
sional, momentary pause could his hoarse, 
frantic bellow be heard. 

“FIGHT ’EM, FLATS! FIGHT ’EM!” 

The team now needed that encourage- 
ment. It was bewildered and overwhelmed, 
not by the opposing players, but by that 
rooting section of two hundred. Roaring 
Fiats turns out hardy athletes with range- 
bred muscles, but rarely are they veteran 
athletes; the team depended more than it 
knew upon the encouragement of its friends. 
Now with the constant and frantic yelling 
of two hundred inimical rooters its morale 
was undermined. 

Big Jordan’s guarding became ragged; 
Bucky Davis couldn’t even dribble the ball 
successfully; and Slim Stimpson passed so 
wildly that the ball either went out of 
bounds or into the Californians’ hands. At 
that, it was just as well, for both Reddy 
Riggins and Flash O’Hara missed goal after 
goal, no matter how easy the shot. The 
score went up by bounds—for the Califor- 
nians. 

By the end of the first half the California 
team was so far in the lead that the coach 
took out four of his men,—to save them for 
the finals that night,—and the rooting sec- 
tion leaned back in smug complacency, only 
deigning to cheer for the most spectacular 
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plays. The Roaring Flats men took the court 
at the beginning of the second half with 
certain words of Coach Burman ringing in 
their ears, and stinging as they rang. And 
Lucius Beasely now kept that verbal stimu- 
lus fresh, for it was at this point the Califor- 
nia rooting section sat back—and unwit- 
tingly gave Lucius a chance. Then they did 
more; their cheer leader kept them silent 
that they might hear Lucius the better; 
they hadn’t been aware of his existence 
before. 

“ALL RIGHT, FLATS! SHOW YOUR 
STUFF!” bellowed Lucius. 

“Ha! Ha!” chuckled the California root- 
ers, and the ripple of laughter circled the 
gymnasium. There was a craning of necks, 
and an even greater hush. 


“YOU REDDY RIGGINS!” whooped 


the game became a bitter contest for each 
point. The store struggled up, bit by bit, 
now one side ahead, and then the other. 
Lucius grabbed a megaphone, he waved his 
arms. Coach Burman laid a restraining 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Take it easy,” he ordered. 

“But those blooming Californians are 
ahead,” roared Lucius. “All that noise is 
rattling the team again—the team’s got to 
have support!” 

“T know,” said the coach, “but if we win, 
you'll need your voice for tonight. If we 
lose, there’s no use ruining your voice—for 
nothing. They can’t hear you.” 

But Roaring Flats won by a goal from the 
field in the last ten seconds of play. 

“Where’s Lucius Beasely?”’ demanded 
Captain O’Hara, as the team were taking 
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THE MISER 


By GERTRUDE WEsT 


Just back of the timber the trumpets of thunder blared loud; 
And over the uplands ran worry in frown and in glance, 
While the farmers turned weather eyes skyward, each gazing askance 
At tumbled gray fog to the westward and mirk overhead— 
‘‘A wet moon will bring a wet harvest,’ the rain prophets said. 
My mother was troubled and for her scant living afraid. 
She sent us hot-foot to the neighbors’ to ask them for aid: 
A day with a reaper, two shockers; but all was in vain. 
Forewarned by the threat of the skies, each must save his own grain. 
So we went, at the last, to Old Angus, the close-fisted Scot 
Who cares for no thing, neighbors said, but the gold he had got. 
He scratched his gray head, and he pondered and kept us in doubt; 
Then, thoughtfully rubbing his stubble of beard, he spoke out. 
‘Tis the will of the Master,’’ said he, ‘‘that the harvest go well. 
And mayhap in serving the widow I'm serving mysel’. 
So tell the wee mother, come morning, that I will be there 
With teams and with reaper and, too, with what hands I can spare.”’ 


J came to the valley, and harvest, and with them came cloud. 


Oh, dawn unforgotten! We waited to see him come by, 

The sun of the harvest mirk clouded a-blink in the sky, 

His guttural cry like the call of some old charioteer, 

The billowing reaper reel clicking, thin, purposeful, clear. 

“God's will to the gleaning,’’ said mother, and bowed as she stood. 
‘‘And Angus can say to his Maker, ‘I did what I could.’"’ 


Two grays had Old Angus, a leathery, deep-chested pair, 

And one coltish gelding, mismatched with a steady old mare. 
But he swung them abreast to his reaper; he called them to place, 
And the faithful responded. Together they caught the sure pace, 
And down the burned gold of the acres they surged like a breeze 
While the thunderheads tumbled in menace behind the still trees. 
That day is a milestone in childhood that marks a dim road. 
Each hour the ribbon of stubble land — flowed. 

Against the far rumble that warned us steppe 

While, rising and dipping and rising, the reel flashed its beams. 
But when the rain came with the sunset my mother’s relief 
Ran over and flooded her lashes, for grain in the sheat. 


Years come and years go in the valley, but still they will tell 

Of that year of wet harvest when acres of wheat drooped and fell; 
And they speak with fine pride and faint wonder how, scornful of pay, 
Old Angus saved every gold grain for the widow McKay. 

“Aye, close,’’ he had twinkled, ‘‘too close to give alms to the rain; 

I dinna could bear to sit idle and waste the Lord's grain.”’ 


xX 
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Lucius, “YOU HAVEN’T ANY WOODEN 
LEG! SNAP ALONG!” 

Again the audience chortled. 

“COME TO LIFE, JORDAN! THINK 
YOU’RE A RANGE COW?” 

The audience broke into loud guffaws then. 

“HEY, FLASH! SALLY’S GOING TO 
HEAR OF THIS! COME ON, FLATS! 
YOU’RE NOT DEAD UNTIL YOU’RE 
BURIED!” 

The team was playing with old-time con- 
fidence now. Repeatedly it carried the ball 
down to the end of the court and sent it 
through the meshes of the basket. 

“ATTA WAY! ATTA WAY?” triumphed 
Lucius. “NOW LET’S BEAT THEM! 
BEAT THEM! BEAT THEM!” 

Before long the Californians awakened 
to what was happening; then they began to 
fight with desperation—and gave Roaring 
Flats four more points with double fouls. 
Flash O’Hara wasn’t missing that basket 
any more. The California coach began to 
send back his first-string men into the 
game, but Roaring Flats had gained a 
momentum that was hard to check and soon 
had scored two more field goals and tied the 
score. 

The California rooters came to life and 
annihilated Lucius’s cheering. From now on 
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their showers. “I'd like to thank him for his 
merry little bellow—it certainly helped us 
out.” 

“Sure did,” echoed Reddy Riggins. “I 
could have choked him for what = called 
me, but it did the work.” 

“Probably,” said Big Jordan, “he doesn’t 
feel like coming round and congratulating 
us—on our luck!’ 

Apparently that was true, for Lucius had 
disappeared immediately at the end of the 
game, and he did not reappear until the 
team were sitting down to dinner. He came 
dashing in then very much out of breath. 

“Tt was great, fellows!’’ he cried, and even 
though he did not raise his voice all the peo- 
ple in the dining room turned their faces in 
his direction. 

“Great! Huh!’ snorted Bucky Davis. 
“Well, anyway, Lucius, your voice was 
great! In fact, it was almost immense—it 
never sounded better!’ 

“And if our playing had been half as 
powerful,” declared Slim Stimpson, throw- 
Ing out one of his long, lean arms, ‘we'd 
have mopped up those Californians in the 
first half and taken a vacation in the second, 
instead of—” 

His voice trailed off. Coach Burman 
groaned aloud. 
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“Forget it! You won, didn’t you? You're 
in the finals, aren’t you? The question now 
is, how badly are you going to beat Central 

ity?” 

For Central City had also won in the 
semifinals that afternoon. It was its custom. 
It was also its custom to annex the chan- 
pionship title—else why should they hold 
an interstate basketball tournament every 
year? 

No one answered. 

“Tt’s going to be a harder fight than you 
had this afternoon,” said the coach, ‘but 
then this afternoon you fellows were only 
half there. Why, if you’d played like that 
round Roaring Flats, Morning Glory would 
be down here instead of you!” 

“We're not scared of this team,’ said 
Bucky Davis. “It’s that fifteen-hundred- 
lung-powered rooting section they’re going 
to have behind them.’ 

“Huh,” sneered Coach Burman, “scared 
of a rooting section!” 

Lucius leaned forward, a genuine, whole- 
hearted grin illuminating his face. 

“Don’t you fellows worry about that 
rooting,” he declared, “that’s my business— 
that’s what the school sent me down here 
for. I fell down this afternoon, but I won’t 
tonight!” 

“Fifteen hundred is a walloping bunch for 
one little fellow to go up against,” said 
Reddy Riggins. 

Lucius shook his head. “I had an idea dur- 
ing the game this afternoon, and I’ve been 
working on it ever since. If it goes, we'll 
spring a surprise tonight!” 

His seriousness caught the attention of the 
entire table; even Coach Burman leaned 
forward. 

“It’s this,” continued Lucius, lowering 
his voice to a whisper, so that his secret was 
not passed on to more than two of the 
neighboring tables. ““You fellows know how a 
loud speaker increases the sound that comes 
in over the radio; I’m going to use the same 
idea. If our vacuum tube has an amplification 
constant of six, the current in the plate is six 
times as strong as that in the grid circuit; 
then by using a transformer of a ratio of ten 
to one to couple the source of the current 
with the grid, the voltage of the output, or 
wey circuit, will be six times ten, or sixty! 
see? That means my voice going into the 
microphone is increased sixty times!’’ 

“But there are fifteen hundred of them,” 
objected Bucky Davis. 

“Yes, but now suppose we give this a 
second stage, adding another transformer 
and tube. That’ll put our sixty up to thirty- 
six hundred of me there instead of one! That 
is, of course, if the apparatus I have out in 
the lobby would work perfectly, but it won't; 
it’s only fifty per cent efficient at the most, 
but that’s eighteen hundred,—three hun- 
dred more than they’ve got,—and it ought 
to make me heard once in a while!” 

For a moment the basketball team was 
silent. Then joy struggled with amazement 
in their faces—and triumphed. Eight hands 
were thrust out to Lucius Beasely. 

“Lucius,” declared Flash O’Hara, 
“Roaring Flats has certainly tagged you 
with the wrong number!” 

“The brains you’ve got!” cried Big Jordan 
in frank astonishment. 

“Fdison’s a piker next to you,” declared 
Reddy Riggins. 

“If you doped that out by physics,” said 
Bucky Davis, “I’m going to take that 
course over again!” 

And last of all came the hand of Coach 
Burman. 

“Napoleon,” said he, “I greet you!” 

“Well,” said Lucius Beasely, somewhat 
abashed, “if you fellows really like the idea, I 
wonder if you’d help me carry the apparatus 
down to the gym—there are batteries and 
things, you know, and they’re pretty 
heavy.” 

“Will we?” cried the team. 

“And go easy with them,” warned Lucius; 
“they’re just borrowed for the occasion, and 
if you break a tube, it’ll cost six dollars!” 

A howling multitude packed the gymna- 
sium that night. They cheered vociferously 
even for the opening game, a consolation 
game for the unsuccessful runners-up of 
that afternoon. Then when the polished 
floor was cleared for the final and the two 
teams trotted out into the yellow flood of 
light, the ovation was tremendous. Yet, 
cleaving through that uproar, struggled a 
thin, metallic voice: 

“Rah, rah, rah! Rah, rah, rah! Flats, Flats, 
Flats!” 

Probably none but the Flats team heard 
it, for Lucius was merely testing out his 
contrivance. Flash O’Hara, pausing before 
putting the practice ball into motion, waved 
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a jaunty hand in the direction of the substi- 
tute bench, and Lucius, noting that hand, 
reached down and shut off the current. 

The team were in fine fettle now; they 
were out to win. Lucius Beasely’s plan had 
given them just the encouragement that 
they needed. It was not so much that a 
friendly, though metallic, voice could now 
filter through to them as it was the inspira- 
tion of Lucius Beasely’s determined spirit 
behind that conglomeration of batteries and 
tubes and wires—the spirit that recognized 
difficulties but acknowledged no impossi- 
bilities. 

The referee’s whistle! And the ball in the 
air! And increased din from Central City. 
They had learned their lesson from the 
California game that afternoon; they didn’t 
intend to give Lucius a chance. The fact 
that he had a loud speaker on the floor be- 
tween his feet meant nothing to them; so 
they produced an uproar calculated to 
inspire their team and demoralize Roaring 
Flats. 

But to maintain a maximum peak of din 
is beyond human endurance, and at the end 
of three minutes it had fallen off by one half, 
even though Central City had made its first 
goal in that time. Now Lucius leaned down, 
fumbled with the switch a moment, and then 
put the microphone to his mouth. 

“COME ON, FLATS! SHOW A LITTLE 
FIGHT!” 

It worked! It shattered the cheers of Cen- 
tral City and ruthlessly assaulted the ear 
drums of the multitude. With Lucius labor- 
ing at full capacity before the microphone, 
with him growing red in the face and per- 
spiring, the loud speaker decenal a 
veritable cannonade of clamor across the 
floor. The Central City rooting section and 
the members of the two teams directly in 
line with it were paralyzed for the moment; 
the rest of the crowd—even including the 
referee—paused of their own volition. But 
the result was the same; everyone looked. 
And as he had been the sensation of the day 
so also was Lucius the sensation of the night. 
No matter how strenuously those fifteen 
hundred rooters cheered, the loud speaker 
barked on: 

“FIGHT ’EM, FLATS! FIGHT ’EM!” 

The tone was not particularly agreeable; 
it was harsh and metallic; but it tore its way 
through the cacophony of those fifteen 
hundred rooters—it triumphed over them. 
And the Roaring Flats men played the best 
game of their lives. Point against point 
the score struggled upward, even as it had 
that afternoon; they were not playing 
wildly, and their shots were sure. 

They were three points ahead at the end 
of the first half, and they had lost and re- 
gained their lead four times before they had 
reached the middle of the second half. The 
fifteen hundred rooters grew frantic but 
hoarse, and the loud speaker between Lucius 
Beasely’s knees squawked on, answering 
them cheer for cheer and yell for yell. 

“TEAR ’EM UP, FLATS! TEAR ’EM 
UP AND CHAW ’EM DOWN!” 

It was then that the hideous uproar got on 
Central City’s nerves. They went to pieces; 
their playing grew erratic, wild. Roaring 
Flats put over four goals in the last four 
minutes of play and romped through to 
victory in a wild flurry of noise. With the 
winning of the championship of the South- 
west the clamorous hubbub died away; 
Lucius Beasely’s voice had given out, an 
Central City no longer felt like cheering. 

Lucius rose lightly and joyously the next 
morning, and when the train came to a stop 
at Roaring Flats he proudly descended in 
the midst of the team, viewing the excited 
crowd with the calm equanimity that comes 
«With conscious achievement. Not the least 
of Lucius’s satisfaction that morning was a 
sign he had discovered pinned to the curtain 
of his berth. It read: 

No, Friend, that was not a snore! This is 
Broadcasting Station S-L-E-P-E, with the 
loudest speaker in Arizona operating! 

Lucius had become one of them! 

And Coach Burman said in assembly on 
Monday morning: 

2 es, we’ve brought home the bacon! 
Roaring Flats this morning has the cham- 
piouship basketball team of the Southwest! 
And it’s not brawn that we have to thank 
lor it, but brains! It was neither Captain 
(Hara nor I that led our team to victory; 
it was Lucius Beasely!”’ 

\nd at that the school called for a speech, 
and their call this time was not only volumi- 
hous but whole-hearted. 

Lucius rose with a smile and bowed, but 
lie was unable to utter a word. In fact it was 

ivee days before he entirely recovered his 


voice, 
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Tue FORT we tue WILDERNESS 
By Ben F. Sager 


SENTINEL OF THE OLD FRONTIER 


Ill. VINCENNES, 
Y; 


is commonly accepted that the 
Revolutionary War lasted eight 
years. In truth and in fact it 
lasted forty-eight years. The 
Treaty of Paris gained us a 


paper title to the western coun-— 


try, but neither England nor 

France had renounced the idea 
of gaining it back, and after 1783 we had to 
invest that country with a semimilitary oc- 
cupation and win every inch of the ground 
with diplomacy, strategy and sometimes‘war. 
The very concession of the Northwest to us 
by the British had a string tied to it. They 
hoped by this means to conciliate the old 
colonies, gradually wipe out the bitter 
memories and fmally restore them to the 
British Empire. The French had a feeling 
of disappointment that their ancient posses- 
sions had not been given back to them as 
the price of their alliance, and had opposed 
the giving of the Northwest to the United 
States by England at the Treaty of Paris. 
When the war closed we still had a treaty 
. ee to France, the old rival of Eng- 
and. 

At the close of the Revolution the United 
States was bounded on the north by British 
possessions, on the west and south by 
Spanish and on the east by the British 
fleet. The English held Detroit despite the 
treaty, St. Louis was a Spanish post, New 
Orleans was a foreign capital. On our 
western frontier we had but one secure 
American outpost—Vincennes. 

The policy of France was to make what 
use it could of our alliance to gain back the 
lost provinces. The great bulk of the popula- 
tion of that country was French. During 
the stormy days of Washington’s adminis- 
tration and after the return of the spectacu- 
lar Citizen Genét the French Count Volney 
visited Vincennes. He posed as a traveler, 
but what else he was, if anything, is not 
known. We only know that against him, 
according to Jefferson, were aimed the 
famous Alien and Sedition Laws that swept 
the Jeffersonian party into power. 

France worked not alone by itself but 
through Spain. The kings of France and 
Spain were relatives, both being of the 
House of Bourbon, and in times of stress 
each was willing to play the other’s hand. 
When it seemed that as a result of the 
French and Indian War France would lose 
to England the country west of the Missis- 
= the French secretly ceded it to Spain. 
Then the Spanish helped to play the French 
game by offering inducements to the French 
settlers around Vincennes and other French 
forts to leave the country and cross the 
Mississippi into Spanish dominions. They 
even urged the people of the West to 
abandon the United States and come under 
Spanish rule. Continental money was 
worthless. The American soldiers did not 


A spy and his box 





get on well with the French inhabitants, 
whose customs they did not appreciate. 
Spain had regular troops to furnish pro- 
tection from the Indian marauders, and 
churches and schools to teach their children. 
Many of the French left Vincennes and the 
neighborhood and went over to the Spanish 
government, so helping to increase Spanish 
and, later, French strength on our frontier. 
The principal object of American diplo- 
macy was to prove the independence of the 
United States. The term ‘‘independence”’ 
was not simply a word in those days. It was 


a great experiment. It concerned our ability 
to get on by ourselves without help from 
anyone. If France or Spain grew too menac- 
ing, we must look to England; if England 
grew too dangerous, we must look to France. 
In either case, whenever we were forced to 
apply to a foreign government for help, it 
was a confession of our dependence on it, 
and a negation of independence. 

Such was the state of affairs in our coun- 
try when William Henry Harrison came to 
Vincennes as the first governor of Indiana 
Territory. He found we had no definite 
western border. Between us and the Eng- 
lish on the north and the Spanish on the west 
and south, the land was filled with numerous 
Indian tribes. Those tribes had to be re- 
garded in the light of independent nations. 
They could not be dealt with by laws, but 
only through treaties. Their lands were their 
own, and it was questionable if the United 
States had the power to punish even murder 
of its citizens in Indian country, into which 
its jurisdiction did not extend. The Indian 
nations were the Balkan states of North 
America, inflammable, seething, restless. 

Throughout a territory that is now five 


great states the white inhabitants, taken to- ~ 


gether, would not today make up one small 
village. When the hope of reconciliation 
faded, English policy about-faced. The Eng- 
lish turned to the American Balkans. Thom- 
as Jefferson, then President of the United 
States, saw that the only way to hold this 
territory was to fill it with white citizens and 
plant upon the Mississippi people who could 
defend it. To offset this policy the British 
incited the Indians to war upon the pioneer 
settlements, to wipe them out, retard the 
clearing of farms and frighten away other in- 
tending settlers. At the same time the Span- 
ish round St. Louis incited the Indians to 
cross the Mississippi and harass the French 
country with the hope of bringing the people 
to the Spanish country under the protection 
of their troops. From the frontier garrison at 
Vincennes the army of the United States and 
the citizen militia were time and again called 
into service to check depredations and more 
than once fought the savage at their very 
doorway. 


The American Balkans 


Harrison busied himself in making alli- 
ances and treaties with tribe after tribe, buy- 
ing them out and annexing the lands wher- 
ever possible, and so extending the American 
sphere of influence. While he was so engaged 
Spain ceded back west Florida and Louisiana 
to France. It made all the difference in the 
world to the United States which of these 
two countries controlled those provinces. 
Spain was lethargic and by interest friendly. 
France was ambitious and powerful. “That 
cession,” wrote Jefferson to Livingston in 
Paris, “‘reverses all the political relations of 
the United States. There is on the globe one 
single spot, the possessor of which is our 
natural and habitual enemy. It is New Or- 
leans, through which the produce of three 
eighths of our territory must pass to market, 
and from its fertility it will ere long yield 
more than one half of our own produce and 
contain more than half of our inhabitants. 
France placing herself at that door assumes 
to us an attitude of defiance. The day that 
France takes possession of New Orleans 
fixes the sentence which is to restrain her 
forever within her low-water mark. It seals 
the union of two nations who, in conjunc- 
tion, can maintain exclusive possession of 
the ocean. From that moment we must 
marry ourselves to the British fleet and 
nation.” 

Some time later Jefferson wrote to Gover- 
nor Harrison at Vincennes a “private and 
unofficial” letter to be “‘sacredly kept” 
within his owr breast. He pleaded with Har- 
rison to hasten his treaties and strengthen 
our borders by annexing the Indian lands. 
“We shall be glad to see good and influential 
individuals among them run in debt,” he 
said, “because we observe that when these 
debts get beyond what the individuals can 
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pay they become willing to lop thenf off by 
a cession of lands.” 

“Combined with these views,” this re- 
markable letter continues, ‘‘and to be pre- 
pared against the occupation of Louisiana 
by a powerful and enterprising people, it is 
important that, setting less value on internal 
extension, . . . we bend our whole views 
tothe . . . settlement of the country on the 
Mississippi, that we may be able to present 
as strong a front on our western as on our 
eastern border. The crisis is pressing; what- 
ever can be now obtained must be obtained 
quickly. The occupation of New Orleans, 
hourly expected, by the French, is already 
felt like a light breeze by the Indians. .. . 
We had better, therefore, do at once what 
can now be done.” 

Within the next month Harrison had 
proof of the impending danger brought 






Making alliances with 
the tribes 


home to him. Carrying out the President’s 
instructions, he had gone up the river to 
make joint treaties with a congress of the 
tribes. In his absence, a French spy came 
to Vincennes and circulated among the 


French settlers with a box filled with 
guineas. Whatever influence he might have 
exerted was forestalled by the loyalty of 
Father Rivet, a missionary, who carried the 
news of his visit to Governor Harrison and 
put him on his guard. France at this time 
was under the sway of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
One of Napoleon’s dreams was the restora- 
tion to France of Louisiana and Canada, 
and rumors came that the French army 
he had sent to Santo Domingo was in 
reality the advance guard of an army that 
would invade the United- States. The 
western garrisons prepared for war. 

The next year brought the news of the 
Louisiana Purchase, and with it the anxiety 
on account of the French passed away. But 
with the passing of danger from without 
there came an equal danger from within. 
In 1805 Aaron Burr arrived. Just how far 
his activities went at Vincennes is not 
known. It is said that he approached Harri- 
son with his scheme but was met with a 
gruff refusal. 

Burr had been for some time holding 
negotiations with Merry, the English 
minister to this country, and also with the 
French and Spanish ministers, concerning 
his supposed plan to separate the western 
country from the Union. Taking advantage 
of the inclination of the people of that 
country towards Spain, he made southern 
Indiana the base of his operations. Upon 
Harrison largely devolved the duty of keep- 
ing him under surveillance and informing 
the government of his machinations. 

Meanwhile British propaganda began 
to make itself felé again in the American 
Balkans. During the years that followed 
the Louisiana Purchase British spies were 
time and again either found at Vincennes 
or reported in its neighborhood. From the 
centre of the territory arose rumors of a 
new Indian reformer. He came to preach 
a religious doctrine, to restore the old faith. 
His teaching was that the Indians should 
return to their old beliefs and customs. 
He urged them with burning zeal to cease 
selling their lands and to retain their ancient 
hunting grounds. Accompanying _ this 
prophet was his brother Tecumseh, who set 
out organizing all the mid-West Indians 
into a compact military body for the pur- 
pose of adding good works to the faith of 
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ALLY ANN was sitting on the 
back of the hay rack. And Sally 
Ann was tired. Her big gray eyes 
were gazing dreamily at a far 
bright cloud, floating in the 
sunset sky. Her two stubby 
brown braids were disheveled, 
and here and there bits of hay 

clung to them. A scant blue frock, reaching 

barely to her knees, revealed slim sun- 
browned legs. With one hand she balanced 

herself on the wagon, and the other held a 

generous ginger cookie. She munched appre- 

ciatively, though absent-mindedly. 

All day she had been riding in the hay 
field or to and fro between the field and the 
barn, unmindful of heat and dust. The joy 
of driving expertly from the top of a swaying 
mass of hay was her reward, and to her it 
was ample. She and the fat team together 
had just brought in the last load for the day, 
and, although Jerry and Mike had now 
stored the hay in the loft above, the team 
and wagon still stood under the wide-swung 
doors of the big hay mow while Mike 
brought in the cows. Jerry, the neighbor lad, 
went home at six o’clock each day. 

The rambling, unpainted barn squatted 
close upon the dusty country road. The 
scent of hay in the loft above her head filled 
Sally Ann with indolent content. A lazy 
bumblebee droned through the air. The oc- 
casional clink of chain or whiffletree indi- 
cated each slightest movement of the team. 
Impatiently they nosed the dust of the road 
for fragments of hay, waiting for Mike to re- 
lieve them of the sweaty harness and lead 
them into the dark sweet depths of the barn 
to well-stocked feed boxes. 

Across the road and beyond the sloping 
green lawn a white farmhouse gleamed be- 
tween the low branches of giant maple trees. 
Light from the sinking sun burnished the 
rails of the railway tracks a quarter of a mile 
farther on. The strident voice of the crossing 
gong, far down the road, and the guinea 
fowls’ raucous protest rudely .interrupted 
the evening peace and were recorded dimly 
on Sally Ann’s brain. Subconsciously she 
knew the six-eighteen—the Flyer—must be 
due. 

A big cloud of dust now approached the 
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Just at the 


browsing team, and the nose of a fussy little 
motor car protruded. The team, which had 
strolled nearly to the centre of the road, was 
directly across the path before the driver 
realized that the highway was blocked, so 
deep was the dust and so thick the cloud 
around the little car. An impatient hand 
pressed the rubber bulb, and a horn obedi- 
ently emitted a loud and unfamiliar squawk, 
harshly demanding right of way. 

Throwing their heads high, the horses, 
startled alike by the dust cloud and the un- 
accustomed horn, reared and turned 
sharply from the road, snorting and pawing 
the dust into whirling clouds with their big 
feet. Well started, they lumbered awkward- 
ly but swiftly across the green lawn in the 
direction of the lane leading to the railroad 
tracks and the familiar pasture beyond. 

Sally Ann slid quickly to the floor of the 
wagon as it began its wild careening. The 
jolting of the loose wagon box sent the dust 
and wisps of hay flying, and the long, rough 
cross bars of unfinished wood supporting 
the crude rack jolted up and down in their 
sockets. Sally Ann was kept busy finding 
something to grasp that would not pinch 
her fingers. At first she had called out to the 
plunging horses, but her small voice was 
lost in the clatter of the wagon, and she 
soon had all she could do to keep her hold in 
the wagon bed, where she clung to a long 
iron bolt, the only support afforded. 

As the frightened animals swung the 
heavy wagon between the maple trees, one 
half the rough rack and then the other were 
violently torn from place with a ripping and 
tearing of timber. Terror at the noise added 
speed to the horses’ flight, and as they struck 
the lane to the tracks they were beyond all 
control. 

Sally Ann was pretty well shaken up, but 
she was not afraid. She was used to the jar of 
the wagon and always had been a tomboy; 
she was rather enjoying the excitement of 
being run away with. 

But across her childish mind suddenly 
rushed the recollection of the gong’s clanging 
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warning. When she had heard it a moment 
ago she had scarcely comprehended it, but 
its meaning now set her heart to pounding. 
The heavy wagon might easily wreck the 
train, she thought; besides the horses were 
valuable. She knew how hard Mike had 
worked to buy them. And if she couldn’t 
check them—but no, there mustn’t be a 
wreck! Mike had told her about one once, 
and, even though their mother had scolded 
and made him stop, Sally Ann had cried all 
night and had never forgotten it. No, there 
mustn’t be a wreck! 

She scrambled forward to investigate. 
The reins had slipped over the front of the 
wagon box, out of sight, at the first plunge 
of the horses. Dust filled her eyes and choked 
her, and her teeth rattled with the jerking of 
the wagon. But she leaned as far forward 
as she dared and caught sight of one trailing 
line, flinging dust waves as it writhed over 
the roadbed. No hope of reaching that. A 
buckle attached to the other rein, sometimes 
used to fasten the two together, was caught 
between supports on the front of the wagon 
body. The wagon jumped crazily; Sally Ann 
shifted her position warily and reached 
down to catch the buckle. 

At this unpropitious moment the horses 
swerved unexpectedly, and she lost her 
balance. The fall put an ugly gash on her lip 
and a lump on her forehead, but she man- 
aged to right herself, still determined, al- 
though crying now, uncontrollably. 

The shriek of the Flyer solit the air. The 
horses were aiming straight for the open 
gate, such a little distance ahead. With a 
throbbing heart Sally Ann pulled herself to- 
gether and once more reached for the buckle; 
this time she succeeded in grasping it. 
Clutching the strap in shaking hands, she 
strained back with tough little muscles 
rng in an effort to swing the team to one 
side. 

A hoarse roar filled her ears. The ground 
shook with the approach of the heavy train, 


- coming at terrific speed, and Sally Ann, 


teeth set and back braced, shut her eyes and 
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There was a sudden crash 


pulled with all her might. Her last glimpse 
ahead chilled her brave little heart, for the 
horses, ears back, and out of step, were lung- 
ing along at breakneck speed, and it seemed 
impossible that they should not strike the 
tracks just in the path of the oncoming 
train. 

Within five yards of the track, and just 
at the wide-open gate the team swerved to 
the left. 

There was a sudden crash and the sharp 
report of splintered wood, as the tongue of 
the wagon hit squarely on the stout gate- 
post and shattered with the impact. The 
Flyer flashed past with a roar and was gone. 

_ Sally Ann had gone flying over the wagon 
side with the force of the sudden stop, and a 
deep cushion of gray dust pillowed her 
bruised little body. She lay still, dimly 
conscious that the dust was soft and that 
she was tired—oh, so tired. 

The hum of the receding train seemed the 
drone of a bumblebee. The sound of clinking 
whiffletrees told her the horses were near 
and safe. Her head throbbed so that she 
couldn’t think, and, closing her eyes, she 
just rested where she lay. 

Mike, white-lipped and panting, came 
hurrying down the lane, and presently two 
strong arms cradled Sally Ann tenderly. As 
he lifted the small girl she snuggled down in 
his arms with a sigh. 

“T didn’t want any more wrecks, Mike; 
and the horses cost a lot of money, too, 
didn’t they?” murmured a tired voice. 

“Tt’s all right, honey.”” But Mike’s re- 
sponse was husky, and his steady eyes were 
dim with tears as he turned to lay the dusty 
burden in his mother’s waiting arms. 

“Mother, she’s the greatest id! She never 
thought of getting killed, and all that wor- 
ried her was the horses and the train. Can 
you beat that?” 

Although their mother’s tear-stained face 
was radiant with relief and pride, she merely 
shook her head and turned back toward the 
white house with Sally Ann tight-hugged in 
her arms. 





the fathers. It was plain to be seen whence 
issued the prophet’s inspiration. Whatever 
his own fanaticism, his doctrine wore a 
decidedly red coat. 

Harrison made a number of ineffectual 
attempts to negotiate with Tecumseh, and 
finally, in a famous and ‘dramatic council 
held in a grove, one of the trees of which 
still stands before an old mansion, they 
definitely broke and parted in anger. 
Tecumseh then started on a mission to 
gather his Indian allies for an effort that was 
to erase all traces of the white man from the 
Middle West. In November, 1811, Harrison 
mustered the army at Vincennes and 
marched upon the Indians. He met them 
at the Tippecanoe, and there, in the absence 
of their general, Tecumseh, he administered 
to them a crushing and decisive defeat. 
Tecumseh, returning to his village from 
the south, found in the smoking wigwams 
and strewn bodies the end of his dream. It 
was William Henry Harrison that, more 
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than any other man, established American 
supremacy in the Northwest, and it was 
in recognition of that service that thirty 
years later the people made him the me A 
President of the United States. 


The Heart of Vincennes 


The War of 1812 cleared up British illu- 
sions about America; thereafter we have 
had in the mother land a friendly neighbor. 
France and England, ousted from American 
colonization, but forced by their constricted 
boundaries to colonize, turned their eyes 
to the Near East and Africa, and the arena 
of world politics swung overseas to write 
another story in 1914. 

Today old Vincennes reposes like a vet- 
eran after long years of service. A tourist, 
stopping for a day, would not dream that 
once on a time in this place foreign spies 
spread poison propaganda under the eyes 


of the military, that traitors in high places 
came here to breed sedition, and that the 
turn of European events caused a clatter 
of arms in this frontier garrison. He would 
scarcely realize that the little town has been 
a citizen of three countries, that Bourbon 
swords have glinted through its stockade, 
that it has felt the tread of the Black Watch, 
and that it has seen the Stars and Stripes 
unfurl for the first time to gather in its folds 
what are now the great states of Illinois, 
Chio, Michigan, Wisconsin and Indiana. 
The spirit of Vincennes keeps pace with 
the times, but the heart of Vincennes is in, 
its memories. The sound of the soft patois 
hes long disappeared from the streets, but 
the spirit of the Frenchman still hovers 
over it—in the chimes of its ancient church, 
in the names of its narrow streets, in the 
mouldering stones of its aged graveyard, 
where sleep members of some of the noblest 
families of France. It is a paradox of history. 
Here we shall always wonder at the miracle 
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of America, that the subjects of the mon- : 


arch who said, “I am the State,’’ could be so 
changed by the spirit of this republic as to 
receive this personal letter from the author 
of the Declaration of Independence when he 
was the third President of the new republic: 

“Having been Governor of Virginia when 
Vincennes and the other French settle- 
ments . . . surrendered to the arms of that 
state, twenty-eight years ago, I have had « 
particular knowledge of their character, 
as long, perhaps, as any person in the 
United States. . . . And to their great honor 
I can say that I have ever considered them 
.. . faithful to the nation of which they 
are a part. And should occasion arise of 
proving their fidelity in the cause of their 
country, I count on their aid with as perfect 
assurance as on that of any other part of 
the United States.” " 

Two years ago the Boy Scouts of Vin- 
cennes erected upon the site of the old fort, 
long neglected, a log cabin. 
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% ORENA clutched Sue’s arm 
>» “Let’s get away, Sue,” she 


(é whispered; ‘‘there’s some- 

“< thing wrong here.” 

S Sue’s eyes widened, but 
y she stood firm and rapped 


again. “We don’t want to 
bother you folks,” she said, 
“but we live near here and 
thought we might perhaps 
help you.” 

The door began to open slowly, and 
presently the wrinkled face of the little old 
woman appeared. She scrutinized them 
closely with eyes that were keen in spite of 
age. Tears stained her cheeks, and her ex- 
pression was frightened and anxious, but 
after a moment’s inspection she flung the 
door wide. 

“You don’t look like any old committee,” 
she said; ‘“‘you look right friendly, and Jason 
and me—well, we sure need friends. You 
see, girls, we were running away, Jason and 
me, and we didn’t relish being caught.” 

Sue smiled at the old woman. ‘“Can’t we 
go outside and sit in the shade of the house?” 
she suggested. ‘It’s suffocating in here.” 

A few moments later the old woman was 
sitting outdoors beside Sue and Lorena; the 
man stood leaning against the house. Never 
before, thought Lorena, had she seen such 
sadness, oak discouragement, as marked 
the man’s face. Why, the mother’s, though 
lined with care and trouble, appeared cheer- 
ful by comparison. The wayfarers’ clothing 
was worn to threadbare shabbiness. How 
feeble the old woman looked beside Sue! 
And when she took one of Sue’s strong cap- 
able hands between her palms and looked up 
eagerly into Sue’s face Lorena felt a pang 
of pity. It was the man who broke the 
silence. 

“Mother,”’ he said, ‘‘there’s no use to go 
into things with these young ladies—they 
wouldn’t understand.” : 

“Yes, they would, Jason,’ contradicted 
his mother. “I’m older than you, boy, and 
I’ve got my second sight.” She peered at the 
girls sharply. “I can read their faces, and this 
one’—she nodded at Lorena—‘“‘has a kind 
heart and a gentle tongue. If I don’t die till 
she hurts me, I’ll live forever. While this 
one’—she pressed Sue’s hand—‘“‘has a wise 
head on young shoulders, and if she can’t 
help us at least she won’t blame us. I’m 
going to tell them everything.”” The man 
frowned and made a faint gesture of protest, 
but the old woman continued. ““My name is 
Rebecca Babcock Carruthers, and this is my 
son Jason. My only child. A good son, too, 
but you see—” 

“A cripple,” interrupted the man bitterly, 
“and never strong.” 

“A good son,” insisted Mrs. Carruthers, 
“that stood by me and did the best he could. 
We always hung together. We had a little 
home and managed very well. I wasn’t too 
proud to do any kind of work I could get. 
I forgot that I was born a Babcock, and I 
washed and ironed and baked for others. I 
took care of little children. We kept chickens 
and sold the eggs, and we raised flowers and 
vegetables. Jason helped me a lot; besides 
he’s very handy, and he often had a few 
days’ work in garages and such-like; so we 
did ali right and held our heads up and were 
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cosy in our home and happy together, till 
two years ago.” 

Her voice quavered; tears sprang to her 
eyes. “‘No use to go over this, mother,” 
Jason Carruthers said, but she went on 
steadily. “We had an awful time. My boy 
and I were both sick for months. We ran out 
of money, our food was all gone, the rent 
was past due, and for the first time in our 
lives we had to take charity. Some people 
reported us to the Welfare Committee, and 
they helped us. After a while Jason got 
better, but he couldn’t get away to earn 
because I was helpless for weeks. Then,”’ her 
voice grew sharper, “then they found work 
for Jason out of town. 

“They said there was no use of both of us 
being dependent. I tried to explain that we'd 
fiever been separated and that nobody could 
tend me like Jason; nobody else knew how to 
do for me and fix things the way I liked them. 
They said they’d take me to the hospital, 
where I’d have a chance to get strong, and 
that would leave Jason free to make his own 
way. 

“But Jason didn’t want to leave his old 
mother. And it hurt him to have them hint 
that he was just loafing around home and 
letting them keep him. So he went into 
cahoots with those wolves in sheeps’ cloth- 
ing— 

“There, there, mother,” hastily interposed 
Jason, a flush creeping over his face, “don’t 
call those people names. They meant well—”’ 

“Meant well!’ The old woman’s laugh was 
derisive. “Anyway, girls, they told me I was 
going to a sanitarium, where I could rest and 
be treated for the pains in my back, and 
Jason could work at the country place. So, 
thinkin’ maybe it was for the best, though so 
mortal hard to be parted from my only child, 
I let them talk me into it. Girls, do you know 
where they took me?” The old face was 
tragic. ‘“They took me—me, born a Babcock, 
to the poorhouse!”’ 

She fell to weeping wildly. Jason Car- 
ruthers knelt by her side and drew her gray 
head to his shoulder. He soothed her as one 
would a child. 

“There, there, mother, never mind. This 
trip has been too much for you. You're 
tired. Try to rest, now.’ Gradually he 
calmed her, and presently he was telling the 
girls how her shock and grief at finding her- 
self in the poorhouse had, as she regained a 
measure of health, changed to bitter rebel- 
lion. 

“l’'m afraid she caused considerable 
trouble,” he acknowledged. “She was so 
determined to come back to the city that at 
last they let her go. She sent word to me, 
and when I saw what that place had done to 
her—how desperate she was—I agreed to 
try again to take care of her. I gave up my 
job in the country—no place for her to live 
there—and rented furnished rooms. Mother 
had such bad spells with her heart at night 
I had to be up with her a good deal. 

“Naturally the Welfare Committee didn’t 
like our not following their plans. They 
came around occasionally and helped us a 
little and criticized us a good deal. I couldn’t 
make our way with so many able-bodied men 
hunting for work. At last the Welfare Com- 
mittee insisted that, if they took our case 
again, mother was to go tothe poorhouse 
and act reasonable—”’ 

‘Behave myself!’ is what they said,” 
interrupted Mrs. Carruthers. 

“And they set today for her return. They 
were to come for her, but mother got up this 
morning and said she would never go—” 

I talked like an outlaw,” explained his 
mother. “I said, ‘They’ll never take me 
alive.’ She shut her lips grimly. 

Jason looked at the girls uneasily. “It 
must seem desperate to you, but we just 
started and walked out. At the city limits a 
big car came by and picked us up. We had no 
destination in view, but when we passed the 
county line—” 

The old woman laughed weakly. “And 
were safe in another county I asked the folks 
to put us out at the first vacant house. I 
knew there were always deserted claims on 
the desert. I reckon those people thought we 
knew where we were going.” 

Lorena looked at the crippled, grim-faced 
man and his fragile, gray-haired mother. Her 
heart swelled with pity. The poor things, oh, 
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There were enough essentials 
on the truck to start 
housekeeping 


the poor homeless things! How fortunate 
that she and Sue had found them. Sue, with 
her experience in relief work, would know 
what to do. Expectantly she turned to her 
friend. Sue glanced at her wrist watch and 
sprang to her feet. It was five o’clock. Only 
a half hour since she had been grumbling 
about the stodgy sameness of Sunnyview. 
But now! Sue’s eyes flashed, and her breath 
came quick. There was so much to do and so 
little time before dark. This, Sue reflected, 
was an emergency case, and there were only 
Lorena and herself to handle it. Very well 
then. Food, shelter, fuel, clothing were the 
four essentials. Well, here was a shelter and 
sagebrush for fuel. But food and water were 
lacking, and civilized people needed some 
furniture. The pair hadn’t even a blanket. 
She began hastily putting the remnants of 
her lunch with Lorena’s. 

“You must eat these sandwiches and 
rest while Lorena and I go on home. We'll 
be back and help you get settled before 
dark.” 

Jason Carruthers was silent, but surprise 
and relief brightened his face. ““You’re just 
like the ravens that were sent to feed 
Elijah,” said Mrs. Carruthers. 

“So we're like ravens!’ exclaimed Sue 
when they were out of hearing. She giggled, 
but Lorena’s face was serious. ‘““The poor 
things!’ she murmured. “Did you ever hear 
of anything so sad?” 

“Oh, yes.’’ Sue was casual. “You should 
have known some of the most deserving cases 
in the city if you want your feelings har- 
rowed. But that old woman has spunk! I 
guess she was a handful while she stayed at 
the poorhouse.”’ 

“But how cruel it was for them to separate 
mother and son!” 

“They didn’t mean to be cruel. That was 
the practical way to handle them. There are 
always so many calls on charity and never 
enough money to go round. If the man 
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could support himself, they figured that it 
was his duty to do it.” 

“But his first duty was to his mother. She 
needed his care. She is sick and old, and they 
only have each other.” 

“I know,” said Sue. “It is sad. Real 
poverty is always sad. But there were other 
needy ones, and if they took care of this man 
some one else would be deprived of aid. For 
there never is enough in the treasury for all, 
Lorena.” 

“Tf she couldn’t wait on herself,’ argued 
Lorena, “wouldn’t it have been cheaper to 
let her son care for her than to provide a 
nurse?” 

“That’s why they sent her to the county 
house—so they wouldn’t have to provide a 
nurse. When she was with other sick people 
one nurse could look after her and others. 
It was the efficient way.” 

“Efficient! Seems to me efficient people 
don’t have time for sympathy or kindness.” 

“T know your idea,” said Sue. “You'd like 
to see all sick old paupers provided with 
luxuries—nice furnished bungalows with 
their own favorite relatives to wait on them, 
dainty things to eat, a motor car in which to 
take the air, flowers to brighten—” 
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“Of course that’s absurd. But I do feel so 
sorry for them.” 

“So do I,’’ said Sue. ‘So we'll do our little 
best to help. We’ll stop and tell your mother, 
so that she won’t worry about you and so 
that she can be getting a lot of things to- 
gether; then we’ll go and borrow father’s 
truck and get all we can from mother. We’ve 
only time to solicit from four or five families 
this evening, but we can get enough to make 
them comfortable for the night. Tomorrow 
is Saturday and we'll call on everybody for 
miles around.” 

Lorena’s eyes danced. ‘How glad the poor 
things will be!’ she said softly. 

Mrs. Adams, on hearing the story was 
shocked and sympathetic. At once she set 
about packing a box of provisions. But as 
she was tucking in a package of sugar she 
paused thoughtfully. 

“But what’s to become of them? Of course, 
it’s all right to help them out temporarily, 
but to establish them there on the old Bry- 
son place—” She hesitated and frowned 
disapprovingly even while she added a jar of 
preserves. And that, Sue later found, was the 
reaction of the entire community; “gener- 
osity checked by caution,” was the way she 
described this attitude. 

When the girls arrived at the Harris house 
they found supper waiting. During the meal 
Sue and Lorena recounted their adventure. 

“You crowed too soon, mother, about 
there being no real poverty in Sunnyview,”’ 
said Andrew. 

“Poverty and trouble too.” Mr. Harris 
told of Larry Sullivan’s visit. 

“That hateful selfish Silas Swinn!” cried 
Sue. 

“T don’t believe I’d call on the Sullivans 
for a donation,” said Mrs. Harris thought- 
fully. “They were depending on their crops, 
and they won’t be feeling very prosperous.” 

“H’mmm!” said Sue. “I'll make a bee line 
for their place. Didn’t you ever hear that the 
poor were good to the poor?” 

“We're all poor enough to appreciate their 
light,” began Mrs. Harris, but Sue wasn’t 
eae A Her eyes widened and darkened, 
hot color stained her cheeks; she stopped 
eating and sat like a statue. 

“Hey! Come out of it!” cried Andrew. 
“You've got on your fighting look, Sue 
Whose scalp are you after now?” 

She smiled. “I was just wondering how 
much I could get out of Silas Swinn for the 
Carrutherses.”’ 

“Fat*chance!” 

“Old Silas won’t contribute a cent.” Sue’s 
father was emphatic. 

“He’s a hard nut, but they’re the kind 
worth cracking. I’d just like to see what | 
could do with him.” 

“He’s cranky,” Lorena said. “You know 
that sign on his gate says ‘No agents or 
peddlers allowed’—he might set his dog on 
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8. 

“Y’ll risk that,” Sue answered, “but I'll 
leave him till some future day.” She rose 
from the table. ““We’ll have to go as soon as 
we gather up all you can spare, mother, or 
Rebecca Babcock Carruthers will lose her 
faith in the ravens. Andrew, you'd better go 
along and drive, so that Lorena and I can 
take care of the lamp and other breakables. 
Besides we'll need a handy man.” 

The purple dusk of the desert was settling 
down when Andrew drove the car to the gate 
of the Bryson place. He was transporting 
among other things soft white sheets and 
pillow slips from Mollie Sullivan. She had 
stopped brooding over her ruined garden 
when the girls told their errand. ‘Now, 
that’s real grief!” she exclaimed. “‘Makes me 
ashamed of being so downhearted over our 
loss. I’m glad you came, and it’s proud I am 
to help out the poor creatures.”’ 

“Just anything useful that you don’t 
need,” said Sue, realizing that the Sullivan 
cupboard resembled Mother Hubbard's. 

“Well, now, we're a little short of prov- 
ender,” admitted Mollie reluctantly, ‘‘but 
I had a good setting out when we were 
married—quilts and such-like. I’ll give some 
of those.” 

She followed them to the road. “Sure, I 
wish I could give you more,” she said, ‘and 
if Larry makes old Swinn come across, we 
can spare a bit of cash for the poor souls.” 

There were enough essentials on the truck 
to start housekeeping. “‘Light housekeeping, 
anyway,” said Lorena with satisfaction. 
They had picked up two schoolmates, Ted 
Jenkins and Ross Smith, on the way. Sue 
supervised the setting up of stoves and bed- 
steads, the sweeping of floors and washing of 
dishes. Ted broke up sagebrush for fires. 

None of the entrymen had ever dug a 
cistern, Sue discovered. “We brought a keg 
of water, but we'll have to get some barrels 
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and arrange to have water hauled,’’ she said 
to the boys. 

“T’ll hunt some barrels,’ offered Ross. 

Lorena had set up an old army cot, spread 
a quilt over it, and there installed Mrs. 
Carruthers. As the old woman watched the 
busy youngsters energetically turning the 
bare rooms into a semblance of home the 
color crept into her wrinkled cheeks and a 
smile came to her lips. Jason stood about 


embarrassed and awkward. He offered to 
help, but Sue waved him aside. “Your turn 
will come when we've finished,” she said. 
When they left at last and drove home 
through the starlit night they overtook 
Larry Sullivan returning on his jaded horse. 
He had consulted an attorney. “Of course, I 
don’t know how I'll come out,” he said, “and 
no doubt Swinn will find ways to stave off 
the suit for some time. But if there is any 
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justice I’ll get damages. If I don’t, I might 
as well quit ranching, for he can do the same 
thing every year.” 

“T hear that Silas Swinn boasted he would 
scare off enough settlers to leave him a drive- 
way a mile wide from the Snake River to the 
range,” said Ted. 

Larry’s voice was bitter. “That sounds 
like the old blackguard,” he muttered. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


GOOD 1n an EMERGENCY 


By James Sharp Eldredge 


IVE thousand feet below the 

westward-flying army airplane 

was rolling country cut by a 

bluish ribbon—the Rio Grande. 

South of that river was Mexico; 

north of it was Texas. And to 

Private Jack Murdock, seated 

in the rear cockpit of the roar- 

ing machine, it was hard to 

decide which country seemed 

the more barren. There was no sign of life 

in the green-and-brown expanse; even the 

railway had been left to the rear. Since the 

plane had taken the air at Laredo half an 

hour before it had swiftly flown clear of 

evidences of civilization. The only moving 

thing in the clear border afternoon, Murdock 
concluded, was the plane itself. 

He settled more comfortably in the cock- 
pit, ducking slightly to avoid the tearing 
blast of air from the propeller, and was glad 
that the big plane was effortlessly making a 
hundred miles an hour; at that speed it was 
sure to reach a populated section before 
long. Murdock was glad, too, of the presence 
of Lieutenant Harms, the tanned pilot, in 
the cockpit ahead, glad of the deft way the 
officer flew the plane on an air course for 
Kagle Pass, their destination, and for the 
feeling of security the knowledge of his 
skill gave. 

He had many things to be thankful for, 
Murdock decided, as he gazed at the open 
panorama below. Not the least of them was 
the fact that he, virtually a raw recruit, had 
the luck to be selected to make this flight as 
Lieutenant Harms’s mechanic. Murdock did 
not consider or, what was more probable, 
was unaware that he was a born motor ex- 
pert, and that in him the officers saw the 
making of a valuable man. 

And then the full-throated roar of the 
motor broke momentarily. Murdock 
straightened up in his seat, eyes blinking 
behind the heavy goggles. The miss came 
again and again. He unsnapped the heavy 
safety belt round his waist and stood up, 
leaned forward against the air blast and 
peered over the officer’s shoulder—the two 
cockpits were close together—at the in- 
struments on the board in front of the pilot. 
To the layman those instruments were just a 
hopeless mass of dials, but to Private Mur- 
dock and the officer, each needle told a 
story. Murdock checked up on them quickly. 
Oil pressure —twenty pounds; air — three 
pounds; water temperature—seventy-five 
degrees Centigrade: that was all as it should 
be. The tachometer was varying as the 
motor missed; sometimes it indicated only 
eleven hundred revolutions per minute; then 


it would leap almost to the maximum. But 
as he watched the roar of the motor became 
more broken, and the needle dropped to one 
thousand revolutions. It was the ammeter 
that told the story. The little needle, which 
should have been well over on the charging 
side, was jumping crazily. Something was 
wrong with the ignition. Murdock racked his 
brain in an effort to figure out the trouble but 
could not reach any conclusion. It was un- 
usual for a motor with a dual ignition system 
to act as that one was acting. 

The plane tipped smoothly, and Murdock 
realized that the pilot was sending it earth- 
ward in a long glide. He touched the steady 
shoulder and pointed down questioningly, 
receiving a nod in answer. He peered over 
the side in perplexity. That nod meant that 
Lieutenant Harms was going to land the 
plane—that he had to. But where? It seemed 
impossible to land in those rolling hills be- 
low without a wreck and possible injury. 

The pilot, however, knew his business and, 
even as Murdock speculated, banked the 
plane easily and headed for the river. Then 
the mechanic saw that on the north bank 
was a long flat, made by the river at high 
water but level and dry now. The plane 
came lower and turned lazily into the wind. 
Then the brown, cracked ground was 
whisking past. There came a smooth jar, a 
bumpy, rolling journey of a hundred yards, 
and the landing was over. Lieutenant Harms 
looked back at Murdock as he undid his 
safety belt. 

“Can you dope out the trouble?” he 
asked. “It’s got me guessing.” 

“Me too, sir,’’ Murdock replied. “But I'll 
go over the ignition system and find it all 
right.” 

Both pilot and mechanic worked for half 
an hour, going over the ignition system care- 
fully and tightening the connections. At the 
end of that time Murdock partly blocked the 
wheels of the plane with two pieces of drift- 
wood. 

“Let's try the motor now, sir,” he sug- 
gested, wiping the perspiration from his face. 

Lieutenant Harms took his position in the 
cockpit and waited while Murdock turned 
the propeller over to draw in a fresh charge 
of gasoline into the cylinders. 

“Clear,” called Murdock. 

The pilot snapped on the ignition and 
switched on the electrical starting motor,— 
the big reconnaisance plane was of the new- 
est type and carried this convenient item of 
equipment,—and there was a whirring, fol- 


‘lowed by the crackling explosions. But the 


miss continued; if anything it was more 
pronounced. After running the gasoline out 


of the carburetors and stopping the engine, 
Lieutenant Harms climbed to the ground 
and shook his head in disgust. 

“T guess we’re stuck,” he said. ‘The only 
thing for me to do is to hike to the nearest 
telephone and call either Laredo or Eagle 
Pass and have them send out some spare 
parts by plane. That means about a fifteen- 
mile stroll. . 

“Don’t believe you noticed it, Murdock, 
but there was a little place straight ahead of 
us,—I could just see it when the motor went 
bad,—Worden’s, I think it’s called. There’s 
a store there and a small detachment of 
troops. I hate to leave you here, but I’ll have 
to do the telephoning, and some one must 
watch the ship—there may not even be a 
telephone there, and I may have to go far- 
ther. Now ‘about the plane: it’s new, re- 
member, and right across there’’—the officer 
waved a hand—“‘is Mexico, and this section 
is a raider’s paradise. Of course they couldn’ t 
carry the ship off, but they might mess it up 
if they came across it; they might think we're 
hunting them. They won’t bother it as long 
as anyone’s round, though. Do you mind 
staying?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Good. It will take me about six hours to 
make Worden’s, and as soon as I’ve got in 
touch with headquarters I’ll start a guard 
back here to relieve you—I can borrow some 
of the cavalrymen from the patrol station. 
We'll get new coils by air first thing in the 
morning.” 

They divided the small store of emergency 
rations that the ship carried, and Lieutenant 
Harms, thrusting a map inside his shirt, 
departed. 

Murdock sat against one of the big wheels 
in the shade of a wing and cooled off; for 
working over a hot motor on a border after- 
noon is closely akin to heaving coal in the 
stoke hole of a steamship. Then he drank 
sparingly from the canteen left him by 
Lieutenant Harms and went back to work. 
It was then after five o'clock, and the sun 
was low. 

He worked slowly, whistling at his task, 
and went over the ignition system wire by 
wire. Still nothing developed. Finally he 
thought of the starting system and berated 
himself for his carelessness in not doing so 
before; he found a worn spot on the heavy 
wire to the starting motor that had caused a 
short circuit where it touched the crank 
case. It was a pardonable error, for, unlike 
an automobile, the starting and ignition 
systems were virtually separate, but in this 
particular case the wire had crossed the 
ignition system and sent the electricity away 


The plane, like a great, fire-breathing bird of prey, seemed 
to leap straight at the men 
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from the coils. The slight vibration of the 
running motor, over a period of hours, had 
worn the spot; and the contact, made as the 
motor vibrated, was what had caused the 
irregular missing. 

Murdock was so interested in his work 
that he-failed to notice a small, dark-colored 
spot on one of the low, bleached hills south 
of the river. The spot vanished and reap- 
peared again, this time closer. Had Murdock 
looked up then he would have seen that the 
spot was a wiry horse bearing a rider. After 
intently studying the plane the rider whirled 
his horse and disappeared. 

The sun turned the western sky into a 
flaming mass of color that softened, touching 
the barren country round the plane with 
warm tints, and making of the sluggish Rio 
Grande a strip of gold. Murdock finished re- 
pairing the wire with tire tape, rolled up 
his tools, took a brief dip in the river, and 
settled himself to eat his supper. 

The condensed rations tasted better than 
anything he had ever eaten. By the time he 
had finished it was twilight. Echoing faintly 
across the hills came the barking of a coyote. 
The stars came out. Murdock sat and 
dreamed. He had expected to feel lonesome 
and was somewhat surprised to find that he 
was not. He knew he was miles from anyone, 
but felt very secure and comfortable. After 
the heat of the day, the slight lowering of 
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temperature that evening brought was wel- 
come. Murdock climbed into the pilot’s 
cockpit and, in his imagination, embarked on 
a night flight that took him up, over the 
quiet river, on toward the steel line of the 
black horizon to El Paso, a flight he would 
some day make when he had achieved the 
goal of his hopes—a commission in the 
aviation service. 

Then his thoughts slipped away into a 
black void; his head dropped forward, and 
he slept. 

A jerk of the ship awakened him. The 
moon was well overhead, and its white light 
revealed the country clearly, revealed too 
several figures on horseback about the plane. 
Murdock’s first impulse was to call out, for 
the thought that came to his mind was that 
the strangers were men sent back from the 
little settlement by Lieutenant Harms. 
Murdock had noticed the illuminated clock 
on the instrument board in front of him as 
he opened his eyes; it showed the hour of 
eleven, almost time for help to arrive. But 
some instinct prevented him from making a 
sound. 

The strangers began speaking among 
themselves; Murdock could not understand 
a word of their talk, which was in Spanish. 
lhe moonlight gleamed on long lines of 
cartridges, crossed bandoleer-fashion, on the 
chests of the men, and on rifle barrels and 
revolver butts. Murdock could make out 
moustachioed faces, sombreros, and hear the 
tinkling of saddle and bridle ornaments and 
heavy-roweled spurs. 


*before the plane stopped moving. He took 
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was new. His sole advantage lay in the fact 
on the raiders did not know he was in the 
ship. 

In the rear cockpit, out of reach unless he | 
revealed his presence, was an automatic | 
pistol,—he had not worn it while working | 
because of its weight,—but he doubted if it | 
would be of much value to him. He could | 
surprise the raiders if he had it, but he knew 
they would retaliate quickly and with | 
disastrous results. 

The soft thudding of hoofs announced the 
return of the man who had ridden away a | 
few moments before. Murdock saw him 
coming, a scudding shadow across the silver 
flat. As the rider came nearer he appeared 
quite bulky. Then, as he reined in close to 
the plane, Murdock saw that he carried a 
load of brush. It crackled as he dumped it 
down in front of the plane. There was more 
crackling as he dismounted and thrust it 
beneath the landing gear. Murdock barely 
heard the sound; his brain was racing madly 
now. The intention of the raiders was to burn 
the plane. To them it represented the arm 
of authority in what they considered their 
private territory. Therefore it must be de- 
stroyed. And Murdock, with ten thousand 
dollars worth of government property on 
his hands, must protect it. 

There seemed no other course but to leap 
for the pistol and offer what resistance he 
could. Murdock started to move a hand, 
then stopped as his fingers touched some- 
thing on the side of the cockpit. 

The men in front of the plane—nearly all 
of the raiders—had gathered for a final 
consultation before starting the fire; the 
restless tramping of their horses covered the 
sound of the ignition switches as Murdock 
snapped them closed. Then his left hand 
moved the object it had first touched—the 
switch of the electrical starter. His hands 
worked fast; he moved the primer and 
pushed open the throttle. Then he pulled the 
stick back to keep the plane from nosing over 
when the motor started. 

He was barely in time. The motor caught 
on the first half revolution and burst into 
life with a roar; it reached full speed in a 
twinkling. 

The bits of driftwood with which Murdock 
had blocked the wheels in the afternoon 
offered little resistance to the full pull of the 
powerful motor. The wheels climbed them 
almost instantly and the plane, like a great, 
fire-breathing bird of prey, seemed to leap 
straight at the men clustered in front of it. 

Their astounded surprise worked in Mur- 
dock’s favor. They did not move for a 
moment. Men and horses alike were stricken 
motionless before the roaring menace that 
came at them. 

Then they did scatter, but some were too 
late. Murdock felt the plane quiver; the roar 
of the motor increased to a terrific scream, 
and he realized that the propeller had struck 
something and shattered. He jerked back the 
throttle and cut off the ignition in a single 
motion, snatched the automatic pistol in the 
rear cockpit and had leaped to the ground 


six shots at the fleeing shadows and ran back, 
stumbled over the body of a horse, circled a 
shadow that he knew was a man lying prone, 
and found a rifle. He emptied it at the re- 
treating raiders. He heard the splash as they 
spurred their horses into the Rio Grande; 
then he set about securing his prisoners. 

This was but the work of a minute. The 
whirling propeller had struck a horse, killing 
the animal and flying into splinters. The 
rider, the man on the ground whom Mur- 
dock had first discovered, had a badly 
crushed arm and was in no condition to offer 
resistance. Murdock merely disarmed him, 
then found another man who had been swept 
from his horse by a wing and who was trying 
to crawl away, all the fight knocked out of 
him. Murdock quickly tied him up. 

Then with his automatic pistol, two re- 
volvers, two rifles and enough ammunition 
to withstand a siege, Murdock settled to the 
business of guarding the plane. Two hours | 
later Lieutenant Harms and two cavalrymen | 
from the small settlement of Waldron’s | 





arrived. | fs 
































The happiest moment 
in Mary's life 


Ho thrilling it all was! The subtle 
scent of the roses ... the soft, 
warm evening. . .and, drifting through 
the open doors, the tender strains of a 
wonderful waltz. 


Yet, sweeter even than these, the ad- 
miring eyes and flattering words of the 
little group around her. Mary was hav- 
ing a perfectly adorable time. Happy? 
Well, who wouldn't be! 

And yet it had not always been so. 
Many times before had Mary sat in that 
same place, but—unnoticed, alone, un- 
happy. Things were different now. And 
so was Mary. Nothing startling. No 
overnight change. Just a slow, gradual 
development from the uninteresting 
Mary that had been to the radiant Mary 
of tonight. 


Mary always had been a pretty girl. 
But she lacked the personality, the 
vivacity that makes a girl popular. List- 
less—tired out—never feeling well; 
that had been the trouble. Mary knew it! 
And set out, deliberately, to overcome it. 

How? Simple enough. By spending 
more time on the tennis court and less 
indoors with a book. Exercise—fresh air 
—sufficient sleep. And by enjoying the 
right foods—the kind that contain the 
elements necessary for strength and 
energy; healthful foods! 

Your body needs a variety of different 
elements to keep it strong, healthy, 
energetic. These elements must be in the 


foods you eat. Grape-Nuts is a delicious 
food that supplies a great many of the 
elements required by your body. Grape- 
Nuts supplies dextrins, maltose, and 
other carbohydrates, productive of heat 
and energy. It provides iron to enrich 
the blood; phosphorus to strengthen the 
bones and teeth; protein for muscle and 
body-building; and the essential vita- 
min-B, a builder of appetite. Eaten with 
milk or cream, Grape-Nuts provides a 
splendidly balanced ration. And in a 
most delicious form, with a rich, natural, 
nut-like flavor. 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special bak- 
ing process which makes it easily di- 
gestible. And Grape-Nuts is a crisp 
food, giving that essential exercise 
which dentists declare so necessary for 
sound teeth and gums. You will cer- 
tainly like Grape-Nuts. Try it tomor- 
row morning! 


A booklet of delightful breakfasts 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you 
two individual packages of Grape-Nuts free— 
enough for two servings. We will also send you 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,” containing menus 
for a series of delicious health breakfasts. Follow 
these menus and form the habit of starting the day 
with a truly healthful meal. 

How often health and popularity go hand in 
hand! No wonder! Full, vigorous health brings 
sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks. It brings that 
buoyant, zestful spirit of happiness which has 
much to do with personality and charm. And 
health depends so much on the proper food. Send 
in the coupon, now! 


© 1925, P. C. Co. 
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_ The horses moved and drew together in 
lront of the plane. The men were arguing 
«bout something. 

lhe knot of riders broke quickly, and the 
men returned to the plane. A match flashed, 
revealing a swarthy face. The small flame 
was held under one of the wing tips until it 
flickered and died. Then a rider galloped 
away, . 
Not being a pilot, Murdock could not fly 
the plane away, and in defending it he was 
one against many. The machine guns were 
neither connected nor loaded, for the plane 


by air from Laredo, and the flight was re- | 
sumed. 


Lieutenant Harms did not say much about | |= 


Murdock’s experience, but two months later, | 


* 9 | 
when the mechanic’s name came up for pro- | |g 


motion and was referred to him, the officer 


added this on the recommendation: “Knows 


motors and is a good man in an emergency.” 
The mechanic is Sergeant Murdock now | 
and is slated for a course in the flying school | 
—the start of the long trail that leads to the | 
silver wings of an army pilot. | 
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O BE IGNORANT of what happened 
in the world before you were born is to 
be all your life a child. 


In arid Wastes the hardy Palm survives; _ 
The Fox, among his Hunters, lives and thrives. 


WITHOUT A WOMAN’S SMILE to re- 
ward him for his labors, no man’s pride in 
his achievement is complete. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN are the latest 
countries to adopt officially the metric 
system of weights and measures. Indeed 
Great Britain and the United States are 
the only civilized countries of any impor- 
tance that still hold out for the pints and 
gallons, the pounds and ounces, of our 
fathers. Enterprising as they are in so many 
ways, the English-speaking peoples do not 
like to give up the things they are actcus- 
tomed to. 


A FARMER led a horse to the veterinary 
hospital at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College not long ago and asked the doctors 
there if they could not cure it of a foot 
disease that it had. The doctors examined 
the horse and said that the diseas¢ was 
incurable; they recommended killing it. 
The farmer objected. He said that his own 
grandfather, who was a major in the Revolu- 
tion, had ridden a progenitor of the horse, 
and that the line had remained in the family 
ever since. The outcome was that the old 
horse was sent into retirement in the hospital 
at Manhattan. 


AN IMPRESSIVE LESSON on the possible 
value to others of what one person may re- 
gard as waste can be drawn from the annual 
report of the Morgan Memorial, a religious- 
philanthropic -institution of Boston. The 
Memorial collects at its own expense what- 
ever anyone is willing to give it—old clothes, 
discarded furniture, bric-4-brac and pictures. 
It has everything put in good order—and 
thereby gives employment to a large number 
of deserving people—and then sells the goods. 
From that source last year its income, all of 
which was spent for charitable purposes, 
was nearly $300,000. 


OWNING A PUSHCART and peddling 
from it seems like a rather unimportant busi- 
ness, but, taken as a whole, the combined 
business of the pushcart men of New York 
City is far from unimportant. There are 7800 
of them. They sell $35,000,000 worth of 
goods a year, including every kind of com- 
modity from fish to umbrellas. Ninety per 
cent of them are foreigners, and, since their 
average individual sales range from $75 to 
$126 a week on an “overhead” of a little 
more than $9, they are a serious menace to 
the shopkeepers, who have fixed places of 
business and are under expenses many times 
as high. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD is 
going to give names to its fast through 
freight trains instead of the numbers by 
which they have been known. It is a pleasing 
change, for there is more real poetry in a 
freight train than in the fastest ‘‘flyer,” 
though you must look deeper for it. Watch a 
fifty- or sixty-car freight fighting its way 
inch by inch up the grade of a river valley at 
night, with two moguls pulling and a third 
one pushing, three firemen sweating over 
shovel and slice bar, the glare of the fire on 
the clouds of smoke overhead, the deep- 
chested coughing of the engines thrown 
back and amplified by the dark hills, and you 
see power engaged in titanic and fruitful 
toil—the very substance of poetry. 


“ee 
WHO OWNS THE ARCTIC? 


HE unusual activity among the Arctic 

explorers this year, and the possibility 

that one of them may find some hitherto 
unknown land up under the eaves of the north 
pole, has set up a lively discussion about the 
title to such land, if any, in that part of 
the world. The discussion was started by the 
action of the Canadian government, which 
let. it be known that Canada claimed the 
ownership of all islands whatsoever between 
the longitudes of 60° and 142° and north of 
the Canadian mainland, right up to the pole 
itself. It took that step because the three ex- 
peditions that planned to visit the Arctic this 
summer are under Norwegian, American and 
British auspices respectively. Canada took 
the field, accordingly, to assert its claims in 
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The original settlers of the Arctic lands. A herd of Grant Land musk oxen defending 


themselves from Eskimo dogs—and the camera 


advance of any that the explorers themselves 
might make. 

Mr. MacMillan, it is said, has asked our 
State Department about the attitude of our 
government upon this matter. We do not 
know what he was told, but historically 
it is the fact that this country has never con- 
sidered that it had any title to newly dis- 
covered land except that conferred by settle- 
ment or at least by the establishment of 
something like a supply depot. Logically it 
could hardly recognize the claim of any 
other country to unoccupied land unless the 
claim were similarly supported. 

The Canadian title to the archipelago of 
islands, great and small, north of Hudson 
Bay rests upon their discovery by British 
navigators and their contiguity to the 
Canadian mainland and to one another. 
With regard to Baffin Land, Banks Land, 
Prince of Wales Island, King William Land, 
the Parry islands, and so forth, that title has 
never been seriously disputed by anyone and 
probably never will be. The case of Elles- 
mere Land, Axel Heiberg Land and other 
islands farther north is not so clear. Ameri- 
can and Norwegian explorers have done 
more than any others to make those terri- 
tories known; but neither Norway nor the 
United States has hitherto set up any official 
claim to them, though there are reports from 
Oslo that Norway may decide to contest 
Canada’s title to Axel Heiberg Land, at 
least. As for land that may hereafter be 
discovered, its final ownership cannot be 
said to be finally determined by any claims 
made in advance. That is the kind of ques- 
tion which nations have to settle by con- 
ference and agreement. A subpolar land 
mass, if it exists, is as likely to be north of 
Alaska as north of Canada, but we doubt 
whether the United States could sustain any 
claim to any ice fields and mountains that 
may lie north of Alaska except first through 
the right of discovery, and then through the 
act of settlement. 

Hitherto no one has bothered very much 
about these Arctic land masses because they 
seemed to be of no particular value to any- 
one. Now, however, it is suggested that 
there may be mineral deposits there that can 
be got at by some means or other. Still more 
definite is their usefulness as supply bases 
and resting places for airplanes, in case 
communication by air becomes as common 
as it promises to be. All the shorter air 
routes between Europe and China, Japan, 
Australia and the western coast of North 
America lie across the Arctic ice. 


+e 
HAZING 


HE practice of hazing in schools and col- 

leges is somewhat less general than it 

was thirty years ago, and it is milder 
in character than it used to be. Nowadays it 
is seldom that the victims of it are subjected 
to cruel treatment or to indignities of an 
odious sort. It is true that hazing aims almost 
always at making the subject of it ridiculous, 
but the spirit of it is good-humored; in fact, 
when, as it usually happens, it is practiced as 
a form of initiation, there is personal liking 
rather than personal malice behind it. 


One may ask why the practice, which at 
first glance seems a silly one, persists at all. 
Undoubtedly the hazer derives amusement 
from harassing or annoying the hazed. That 
fact might seem a reason for abolishing the 
practice. But if the annoyance is not ac- 
companied by a sense of personal injury or 
degradation, and if in imposing it the hazer 
is not wreaking a personal spite on the vic- 
tim, the hazing may have some value. It is 
likely to stimulate the ingenuity and humor 
of the hazer; it tests the temper and patience 
of the person hazed, and it often checks in 
him a growing self-conceit. If well con- 
ducted, it sould terminate in a friendly 
mutual regard that might have been brought 
about by no other means. Hazing that is not 
cruel or brutal, that aims merely at bizarre 
and humorous effects, assists boys to dis- 
cipline themselves and each other, to know 
each other and to respect each other. But 
schoolmasters and college presidents need 
always be on the watch to see that neither 
cruelty nor maliciousness creeps in. 


+e 


MAJORITY RULES 


E like to think of democracy as the 

rule of the people by the people and 

for the people; that is, the rule of 
everybody by everybody. All the voters are 
supposed to take part in the government, 
and consequently the country is ruled by 
all for the benefit of all. 

In reality, of course, all we can have is 
the rule of the majority. The greater num- 
ber, who think alike, or who think suffi- 
ciently alike on a few points, take the 
government into their own hands, and the 
minority, often a very large minority, is 
obliged to submit. That has caused continual 
protest from abstract thinkers on political 
subjects. After all, they say, we have class 
rule, just as we have always had. The 
government is in the hands of only a part 
of the people, and the remainder are 
governed, often quite contrary to their 
inclination and even to their principles. 
And so abstract thinkers have tried to de- 
vise ingenious schemes of minority repre- 
sentation, of all sorts of checks and balances, 
to overcome this radical defect, without any 
conspicuous success. 

There is no doubt that the rule of the 
majority me become a very serious evil, 
especially when circumstances make the 
majority and the minority permanently 
distinct. The difference may be racial, and 
a large body of voters may actually be 
tyrannized over by those of a different stock. 
Or the minority may be of a different 
religious creed, and spiritual freedom may 
be thus endangered. Or the conflict may be 
sectional, as between the North and the 
South before the Civil War. In such cases as 
these the greatest skill of statesmanship is 
required to adjust inequality, and even that 
skill may not be sufficient. 

But under ordinary circumstances there 
is one principle of correction that makes the 
rule of the majority entirely different from 
the tyranny of narrow hereditary classes in 
the past. Between the more violent elements 
in any community there is always a small 
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shifting balance of toleration and common 
sense. When a majority becomes too arbi- 
trary, selfish, tyrannous and cruel, this 
small balance tends to slip away from it, 
and the majority finds that it has ceased to 
exist. The hope of democracy is that with 
the spread of general education and intelli- 
gence this corrective will grow in force and 
constantly diminish the dangers of majority 


rule. 
“pe 


FOUR-FOOTED FRIEND- 
SHIPS 


HE black speck in our attachment to a 

horse or a dog is that it grows old so 

much more swiftly then we do. Don and 
Rob, the horses that in our childhood seemed 
to have been part of the family since the 
beginning of things, as immemorial as our 
parents, had become, even before we took 
our flight from home, almost as traditional 
as Pegasus. Venerable Rover, the com- 
panion of our summer afternoons at the 
creek, had no precursors that we could re- 
call, but his successors, alas! have been 
legion. 

If you are used to the companionship of 
these noble animals, and love them, you 
must again and again have seen a colt or 
puppy catch up with you in maturity, glide 
past you on the way to old age and depart 
while you were still climbing the sunny 
slopes of life. And so your passage through 
the world becomes a kind of recurrent trag- 
edy. Whatever truth there is in the words, 
“Tis better to have loved and lost than 
never to have loved at all,” they fail to con- 
sole when you have loved and lost so many, 
many times. Friendship with such short- 
lived things as horses and dogs awakens in 
you, all too soon, the significance of age. 
When a horse is only sixteen he is getting 
old. Sometimes one has been known to reach 
forty, but he was a hippie Old Parr. What 
ninety is in the life of a man thirty is in 
that of a horse. 

With dogs the case is still more distressing, 
and an intimate fellowship with them over a 
span of many years leaves you with a 
mournful impression of the flight of time. A 
wise man, therefore, or rather one who 
shrinks from witnessing in his dumb friends 
the impetuous course of growth and de- 
terioration, should keep an elephant or a 
goose, which are more resistant than most 
animals to the vicissitudes of the earthly 
ay Of course a goose pays for its 
ong life by lacking any appreciable capacity 
for affection. An elephant, whether white or 
gray, will soon eat his master into the poor- 
house, and inmates of poorhouses can keep 
elephants only by special sufferance of the 
county authorities. So, weighing carefully 
«ill these considerations, most of us will 
decide to cling to horses and dogs in spite of 
the inevitable griefs that go with loving them. 


ye 


THE BUSINESS OF 
GOVERNMENT 


T is in the highest degree desirable that the 
millions of women who have recently ac- 
quired the voting privilege, and the mil- 
lions of boys and girls who will shortly be- 
come voters, should study the nature of 
government. At first sight Lincoln’s formula 
seems simple enough: government is of the 

ople, by the people and for the people. 
Pet the people have good intentions, let 
them be animated and inspired by high 
ideals, let them go about their task with 
enthusiasm and choose representatives who 
shall do their work in the same spirit. Is not 
that enough? 

We must have ideals, enthusiasm, good 
intentions. Democratic government in the 
end must rest upon them, and without them 
it will meet ruin and disaster. At the same 
time, it must be understood that the govern- 
ment of a country of a hundred millions of 
people is a vast business organization, sub- 
ject to the same difficulties and confronte:| 
by the same problems as any other busines* 
organization. It has to handle enormous 
amounts of money; it has to raise them, and 
then it has to expend them. It has to carry 
on delicate and complicated enterprises and 
transactions, which in a private business 
would be intrusted to the most skilled and 
competent agents that money could obtain. 
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Now we must realize that to do all that 
requires more than ideals and good inten- 
tions. It requires training, discipline and self- 
control, the power of directing one’s own 
energy and that of others to definite ends. 
It requires experience and tact in dealing 
with men and with affairs. It requires com- 
mon sense, which is so immensely important 
in guiding enthusiasm and in reducing ideals 
to practical efficiency. 

All these qualities the voters should look 
for in their representatives, if they desire 
government to work properly. You trust the 
investment of your money only to those 
whom you believe to have practical knowl- 
edge of the management of money. Why 
trust your larger welfare and that of future 
generations to any but those whom you 
believe to have competent brains and 
experience for maintaining it? 

Patience, moderation, sobriety, foresight 
are essential for success in any business. 
In the great practical business of govern- 
ment they are more essential than anywhere 
else. The voters should demand these quali- 
ties in their representatives, as they should 
practice them in their own political action. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Next Week 


Lire-Savinc— 

a page for swimmers 
Have a Horse—Treat Him 
RigHT— 

the most useful pet 


Fapinc or Rapio SIGNALS— 
answers to your questions 


A Frozen-Nortu Party— 


fun for a hot day 


CHANGES IN THE FoorTsBaLi 
RuLes— 
looking ahead to the season 
And five other articles 


. . . 
TEN ARTICLES— 
TWENTY-ONE ILLUSTRATIONS 
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THIS BUSY WORLD 


HE whole world rejoiced at the safe re- 
turn to Spitzbergen of Capt. Amundsen 
and his party. They did not reach the 
north pole, but they proved that there are no 
insuperable obstacles to exploration by air- 
plane in the Far North. They landed and 
rose Safely and made a good many scientific 
observations of value among the polar ice. The 
chief obstacle to airplane work in the Arctic— 
which was foreseen—is the difficulty of carry- 
ing enough gasoline to enable the planes to 
cover the great distances that lie between 
their supply bases and their objectives. Of 
course you cannot replenish your supply 
without going all the way back, and ex- 
plorers must often turn back for that reason 
when all other conditions are favorable. 
° ; 
OW rarely it happens that a geniushands 
| £ on to his children the essential quali- 
ties that made him great! It is so in business 
and finance as well as in art or literature or 
statesmanship. Hugo Stinnes, who made 
himself the owner or controller of a very 
great part of German capital and industry, 
has been in his grave hardly a year, but al- 
ready the family management of his great 
interests, for which he provided so carefully 
in his will, has broken down. His sons 
proved unequal to their responsibilities, 
quarreled openly and have at last withdrawn 
from the control of their father’s commercial 
empire. Other men have taken up the bur- 
den, but it is probable that the organization 
Hugo Stinnes built up will gradually dis- 
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integrate, and that many of the varied inter- 
ests he acquired will pass into other hands. 


o 


HE present prospect is for a wheat crop 

very much smaller than that of last year. 
That is because last winter was not a favor- 
able one for fall-sown wheat. Almost ten 
million acres of winter wheat were aban- 
doned. The spring wheat is doing well in 
most quarters, but the Crop Reporting 
Board estimates the probable yield of both 
kinds of wheat at 661,000,000 bushels, which 
is not much more than our own home mar- 
ket will absorb. Everything depends on the 
next month or two, however. The right sort 
of weather may considerably increase the 
crop; drought or too much rain may cause it 
to fall below the present estimates. Last 
year we raised 872,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
The Canadian crop will almost surely be 
50,000,000 or 60,000,000 bushels larger than 
last year. 
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EADERS who have been surprised at 
the consistency with which the revolt- 
ing Riffians of Morocco have beaten the 
Spanish army and the firm stand they have 
made against the superior troops of the 
French will be interested in the remark of a 
British ethnologist that the Riffians are 
really of European ancestry, and fair-haired, 
blue-eyed Nordics at that. He says they are 
the descendants of the ancient Vandals, the 
first line of that wave of Gothic and Ger- 
manic peoples which overran and destroyed 
the Roman Empire in the West fifteen hun- 
dred years ago. The Vandals rushed like a 
whirlwind over France and Spain and left 
in our language the memory of their de- 
structive fury in the word ‘vandalism.’ 
They passed over into northern Africa, 
when the Visigoths entered Spain, and main- 
tained there a monarchy of considerable 
extent for some years. But their numbers 
were not sufficient to withstand the power 
of the Gothic rulers of Rome, and when the 
wave of Arab conquest poured westward in 
the eighth century the remnants of the 
Vandal people were pushed back into the 
mountains of Morocco and the remote 
coasts of Barbary, where they have lived 
ever since. The Berbers of the Barbary coast 
and the Riffs of Morocco are the tribes that 
retain the purest Nordic blood. They have 
been known for centuries as fierce warriors 
and audacious pirates. They are still in the 
first stages of civilization, but they are 
cousins of the people who inhabit England, 
northern France, Germany and the Low 
Countries. 
e 


Te widely-discussed picture of Lady 
Astor, the first woman to sit in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, being introduced to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Balfour, no longer hangs upon the 
staircase of that house. The Commons, who 
objected to this sort of distinction for one 
who was still living and a sitting member, 
voted that the picture should be removed. 
It has been hung in the hall of the Bedford 
College for Women in London. 


ie] 


OF July 1 certain patriotic organizations 
in Japan held a “humiliation day”’ to 
protest against the terms of the immigra- 
tion act of the United States. There were 
meetings and addresses in many cities and 
exercises at the grave of the man who com- 
mitted hara-kiri before the American em- 
bassy when the law was first enacted. The 
men who arranged the affair declared that 
they had no intention of raising any agita- 
tion against this country, but were deter- 
mined that we should not get the impression 
that the resentment of the Japanese against 
the terms of the act was dying out. It was too 
bad that the whole question, which contains 
so much potential menace to our friendly 
relations with Japan, was not handled with 
more tact and wisdom by Congress. 


oJ 


N Washington they are discussing with a 

good deal of seriousness the idea of reduc- 
ing the membership of the House of 
Representatives to about three hundred, 
and keeping it at that point permanently. 
There has been no reapportionment since 
the census of 1920, and the necessity of 
making one gives the advocates of a smaller 
House an opportunity of pressing their 
views. Senator Gillett, the former Speaker 
of the House, always believed that body 
was too large to do business properly and 
was the author of a bill to limit its member- 
ship to three hundred. 
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AND BOYS 


CTO TOYS 


Giant Steam Shovel No. 110 
Height 12% in. Length 2144 in. 
Width 6 in, Price Postpaid $2.50 


“SAY! Just watch | 


these work” 


Here’s plenty of fun this summer for any kid who likes to play 
with real Working Toys... Excavating work in the backyard with 


a STRUCTO Steam Shovel or Grab Bucket ... th 


en carry away 


the load in a STRUCTO Dump Truck .. . and don’t think these 
STRUCTO Toys won’t work in great with the American Flyer 


Backyard Railroad Prize contest. 


Tractor and Trailer No. 39 


Length overall 13 in. Width 4 in, 
Price Postpaid $1.35 


Structo Grab 
Bucket No. 52 
Height 12 in. Length 

13 in. Price Postpaid $1.35 


Dump Truck No. 404 
Length 14% in. Width 4% in. 
Price Postpaid $1.20 


Racing Auto No. 40 


Length overall 10% in. Price Postpaid $1.75 


AMERICAN FLYER MEG. CO., 2223 S. Halsted St., Chicago 
General Distributors—STRUCTO Hoisting Toys and Autos 








To the subscriber who remails 


THE » YOUTH’S » COMPANION 


bo 


“De can save you money 


Under the new postal rates it now takes four cents 
in stamps ($2.08 per year) to remail each copy of 
your Youth’s Companion to friend or relative. 
Why not let us send an additional copy each week 
direct to your friend? Our special combination 
gift rate is much lower than the present cost of 

stage alone and you will have your own copy to 


eep for other use. 


Your Own Renewal . 
One New Gift Subscription 1.50 


Additional New Subscriptions at the same rate 


If your subscription is paid in advance, you need not include renewal payment $ 
now but may send any number of new subscriptions at the special rate of 1.50 


. $2.50. 





Both only $4.00 











STOP NEEDLESS EXPENSE * » 


The Youth's Companion, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $..... Send The Youth's Companion each week for the 


next year to the following: 


Nee SHRM sais o 5a oinnn bats cecwecees Address 


Also renew my subscription one year. 


RE SME iis xe oS 8 8k KS Address 


r MAIL COUPON TODAY 


(Or) My subscription is paid in advance. 
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Mary and Martha 


By Pringle Barret 


ARTHA’S gone to the garden 
To weed the flower bed; 
I shall go to the garden 


To pick sweet peas instead. 


vey 


5 


in Gastinol 


We tied up near the jetty 
Right near a crowd of Gandi- 


ans 
A-dancing in the scrub; 
And a-boiling on a fire 


That was roaring like a fur- 


nace 


Was a big, black kettle going 


BLUB—LUB—®LUB! 


VY 


THE OTTERS KNEW 
By Countess Vere Tolstoy 


LMOST from his boyhood 
A Mita had a queer at- 


traction for animals. 
None seemed to fear him, and 
the shyest lamb, cat or dog 
would easily be cajoled by him 
to come near. Wild birds would 
come and eat from his hands. 

A river ran near the house, 
and Mita, who dearly loved 
bathing, used to run off every 
morning before the others were 
up to swim about in the river 
and then lie down on the sandy 
shore to dry. He would whistle 
melodies on a sort of flute he had 
cut for himself from a willow 
twig. Very queer and peculiar 
they sounded, now wild and 
strident, now gentle. 

Soon Mita noticed that he had 
an audience. Whenever he used 
to do his queer fluting two black 
heads appeared out of the water 
and remained immovable. Mita 
knew they were otters, and he 
began to take special pains to 
lure them nearer. Soon he found 
out the tunes that pleased them 
most, because they would grow 
excited and come nearer and 
nearer the shore. One day they 
actually rose quite out of the 
water and went to lie on the 
sand—their lovely, soft, brown 
eyes fixed on Mita with rapt 
attention. 

This continued for a long time. 
Then one day Mita did not go 
down to his daily bath, and the 
next morning he went down 
later than usual. What was his 


ELL—one time down 
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DRAWN BY 
DOROTHY LAKE 
GREGORY 


What Spoiled the Pot Pie 


CA Sailors + Yarn x —~ By Walt Harris 





II 


The captain called the carpenter 
And gave him word to hurry; 
He sent him to the after deck 
To rig him up a seat. 

Said the captain, “‘These black 

savages 
Are cooking something smelly; 
Now it is not cabbage and it— 
IS-NOT-MEAT!”’ 





And the smell grew so much 
stronger 


That it set me coughing as it 
PASSED-THE-MAST. — - 


IV 


The carpenter came running up, 
And everybody hurried. 
The captain took his spyglass, 
And we swayed him up aloft. 





The boatswain sent me up the 
shrouds 
To rig a fall and tackle. 
I climbed clear to the skysail 
yard 
And hitched a pulley fast, 
While the natives they were yelling 





DRAWINGS jy ig 
BY WALT Pte & 
HARRIS Sask &) f 
( oP | gos” 
Be a 
| ae > - 
Ce b 
orl pa We could see him as he swung 


there, 

A-looking and a-looking. 

Then he yelled and signaled to 
us— 


THEN-HE-COUGHED. 
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astonishment on going out of 
the garden gate to the river to 
see his two otter friends huddled 
up at no great distance from the 
gate, looking anxiously in his 
direction. When they saw him 
they turned tail and wobbled off 
hurriedly to their usual place on 
the shore near the rushes. 

From that day Mita, often for 
the sake of testing his otters, 
came an hour or more late, or 
even left out a day, and always 
the otters knew that he was late 
and went off to meet him near 
the garden gate. At last, by 
whistling to them as soon as he 
saw them near the gate, Mita 
gradually made them form the 
habit of coming to meet him 
every day, even when he was on 
time. 

That lasted all summer, to the 
great amusement of Mita’s fam- 
ily, particularly his brothers, 
who would hide behind trees 
to watch Mita’s royal progress 
to his bath with his retainers, 
whose funny, ungainly, wobbly 
gait made a most amusing con- 
trast to Mita’s very calm, digni- 
fied way of walking. 


ed 
V 
And when the captain reached 
the deck 
He said, ‘‘DASH IN MY 
TIMBERS! 


Those savages are crazy as 
A double-headed snake! 


The trouble all was started, 


As near as I can make it, 
When the chief's wife 


PUT HIS RUBBERS— 


IN THE KETTLE— 
BY MISTAKE!” 


LAV, SI. atte, 


av Re Bae 


> ees 


Thus passed the summer. Then 
came the departure to town. 
Mita went down the last time 
for his bath. 

We know nothing of the fare- 
well. Did some real regret pass 
from Mita to the consciousness 
of his devoted followers—did 
they understand he meant fare- 
well? Or was it something else: 
a peculiar animal sense that we 
do not possess—the sense with- 
out seeing of the presence or 
absence of those they love? 
Whatever it may have been— 
THE OTTERS KNEW WHEN 
MITA LEFT! Never once any 
more did they come to the gate 
to meet him; and, as if their 
presence on the spot where they 
had spent their happy time with 
Mita had grown too sad without 
him, they were never again seen 
rising out of the water near the 
rushes. They immediately left 
those parts and probably went 
farther down the river. 
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9 > NUTS TO CRACK * o | 


1. CAN YOU ENLARGE THIS WINDOW? 14. Into my arm 


15. Made moral 
16. I met my Delia 
17. Golden land 
18. Neat leg 


7. A WORD PUZZLE 
By placing the vowel I at the proper points 
in the following diagram a sentence can be 
made. The end of a line does not necessarily 
mean the end of a word. 


wt eRe ee 





STLLSTC 
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LFND 
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CK 
SL 
KS 
HR 
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The man who owned the house gave this 8. HOMONYMS 
carpenter a job of enlarging this window. He I am frozen water: 


told the carpenter, “The window is a yard 
wide and a yard high. I want the window just 
double the present size, but still keep it a yard 
wide and a yard high.” How did the carpenter 


I am a greeting free; 
And I am also healthy, 
As I hope that you may be. 


do it? I am a noted Quaker, 
2. MY — CLOCK And a place to keep a pig; 
y clock has the word And I can also write great thoughts, 

“CLOCK” written around Although I am not big. 

on its face, as shown in the ‘ : 

above diagram, but the Sometimes a ceremony, 

letter L is mounted on the Sometimes done with a pen; 

end of the minute hand. I build; and I am quite correct. 

The letters are twelve min- Can you guess me, then? 

utes apart. As the minute 5 

hand moves around, how I am a fish you like to eat; 

many times each twenty- _ You wear me on your shoe; 
four hours does it set in the correct position to Yet I am what no man can kill, 
spell the word “clock,” and at what points? The realest part of you. 


3. THE OLD WOMAN AND HER BASKET =‘ Sometimes I am a river; 
OF EGGS Sometimes I am a net; 
Sometimes I mean you're sound in mind. 


One day an old woman set out with a basket Can’t you guess me yet? 


of eggs to sell. Before she had gone very far she 
met a beggar, and she felt so sorry for him that 
she gave him half of her eggs and half an egg. 
She went on a little farther until she came to 
another beggar, to whom she gave half of the 
eggs that were left and half an egg. She went 
on her way again, and by and by she came to 
a little girl who was crying. 

“What's the matter, little girl?” asked the 
old woman. 

“My mother sent me to the market to buy 
some eggs and I have lost the money,’’ sobbed 
the child. 

-“Oh, if that is all,” said the old woman, “I 
can help you.” And she gave the little girl half 
of her eggs and half an egg. Then she had no 
eggs left. 

How many had she in the beginning? 


Sometimes I’m made of leather, 
Sometimes of water too; 

Sometimes I’m what the Kaiser did, 
But ne’er again will 


I am Paderewski; 
And I am made of wood; 

And we are where you cast your vote, 
We trust just as you should. 


I am a little island; 
And I ean lock a door; 

And I am where the big ships land. 
Guess just this one more. 

I mean “without clothing’’; 
I am a fierce beast; 

4. RIDDLE And I mean “‘to carry.” 


Take three of the United States, nine 
Or, rather, their abbreviations; 

In East and West and Middle West 

You'll find their several, separate stations. 
Combined they form a dauntless band 
Who, settling on a lonely strand, 

Helped make our new-discovered land 

A power among the nations. 


Sometimes I’m a little tune; 
Sometimes I mean “before” ; 

Father's wealth descends to me, 
Whether less or more. 


I am an obeisance, 
And a limb of any tree; 
And I’m the front end of a ship. 


5. VERBAL OPERATIONS You surely can guess me. 
. A word’ meaning a holy person; take 
im ay hee and get a preposition. Sometimes I am a single fruit; 
2. A word meaning to find fault; take away And sometimes I am two; 
omnpetent and get a consonant. And sometimes, when you have fruit, 
3. A word meaning to boil; take away I’m what you proceed to do. 
perceive and get an article. 
6. ANAGRAMS 9. ENIGMA 
From the Greek words, “ana,” backward, I am the name of an English novelist of the 
and “gramma,” a letter, a kind of puzzle is ast century. I am composed of fourteen letters. 
formed that consists of the transposition of the hats , 3, 13, 8, 14 is a part of the body. My 10, 
letters of words, phrases, sentences or names of 5; 9 . 3, 11 is a sharp, successive noise. My 7, 
persons in such a way as to produce a word, 12, 6 6, 4 is an old prophet. 


Sentence or verse of pertinent or of widely dif- 
ferent meaning. 


evs sip © tic: damanens ‘Thy te Gheeves 10. CHARADE 


them, My first brings to mind a lonely beach, 
1. No more stars My second, a minstrel playing sweet; 
2. Got as a clue My whole a tiny bird might be, 
3. Tim in a pet Flying and peeping by the sea. 
4. Queer as mad 
6. poms ae 11. SOME “TENTS” FROM THE CAMP 
7. Partial men Each word terminates in tent. 
8. Nay, I repent. it 1. The tent of satisfaction. 
9. Great helps 2. The tent of power. 
10. Best in prayer 3. The tent that is hidden. 
11. To love ruin 4. The tent of design. 
12. Rare mad frolic 5. The tent of dissatisfaction. 
13. There we sat 6. The tent that is apparent. 








Home Comfort 


Bread and Cake 
CABINET 


ONSERVATION of 

food is a big household 
item in these days of high 
prices, and anything which 
leads to prevent waste and 
preserve food stuffs is a 
great economy. For this 
reason alone —and_ there 
are many others — you will 
find the Home Comfort Bread 
and Cake Cabinet a decided 
saving in household expense. 


It will preserve the fresh- 
ness of your batch of bread 
to the last crumb; it will 
keep cakes, pies, cookies, 
and biscuits in an appetizing 
condition for many days — 
because it is constructed 
with a ventilating system 
that keeps the fresh air cir- 
culating through it at all 
times. 


The Home Comfort Cabi- 
net is absolutely dirt-proof, 
and is readily taken apart 
for cleaning and sterilizing 
— it is the most perfect sani- 
tary food cabinet on the 
market. 


The Cabinet offered is 20 
inches high, 133 inches wide, 
11 inches deep, and made of 
high-grade galvanized steel 
with an aluminum finish, 
which will neither rust nor 
corrode. The two shelves 
can be removed for cleaning 
—or the whole cabinet can 
be taken apart and put to- 
gether in a few minutes. 





OUR OFFER 


Ask a friend or a neighbor, not now 
taking the paper, to let you send in 
her subscription for The Youth’s Com- 
panion. nd us the subscription 
money $2.50, with 65 cents extra, and 
we will reward you with this fine 
Bread and Cake Cabinet. Or the Cabi- 
net may be purchased for $2.50. 


HE Cabinet is gen and will be 

sent by express or parcel post, charges 
to be paid by the receiver. fF parcel-post 
shipment is desired, ask your postmaster 
how much postage you should send for an 
ll-lb. package. Shipped either from St. 
Paul, Minn., or Concord, N. H. 


The Youth’s Companion 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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No Loss to Any Investor 
in Fifty-two Years 


Time-tested safeguards 
protect your investment 


| in Wee SMITH 
O BONDS 


HE acid test of 52 years—more than half a cen- 

tury of good times and bad—has been applied 
to our first mortgage investments. They have come 
through this test without ever causing any investor 
a dollar’s loss of principal or interest. 


The same rigid safeguards that have made possible 
this 52-year record of safety give complete protec- 
tion to your principal, and assure prompt payment 
of your interest, when you invest in our current 
offerings of First Mortgage Bonds. 


Smith Bonds, paying 7%, are sold in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000, and in maturities from 2 
years to 15 years. You may 
buy them outright or under 
our 10-month Investment 
Savings Plan, which pays 
the full rate of bond inter- 
est on every payment. 


Send us your name and 
address, on the form be- 
low, for our two booklets, 
“Fifty-two Years of Proven Safety” and “How to 
Build an Independent Income,” telling the facts you 
will want to know about Smith Bonds and explain- 
ing our Investment Savings Plan. 


The F. H.SmithCo. 


New Yeek Founded 1873 —_— 
Philadelphia SmithBldg.,Washington,D.C. awe a 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 











Name 
Please print name and address plainly 
@ | 
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SCHOOL AND CAMP 
DIRECTORY 


The School Directory Department of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will gladly send catalogues or other information 
to parents about schools or camps listed in this directory. 


























GIRLS’ SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP KNOLLMERE Fairhaven, Mass. 


CHILDREN’S SUMMER SCHOOLS 

KNOX SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
Bradford, Mass. 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 
Piymouth, New Hampshire 
MILITARY SCHOOLS 

ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL Manlius, New York 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


SWEDISH HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Brooklyn, New York 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
| Detroit, Mich. 








Ask your for STOVINK the red s stove 


= frs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc. Weesscetentiin 


You May Try It 3 Months 


Before Deciding 


Our plan makes it possible 
for you to test the HIGH- 
GRADE, FIRST QUALITY 


New Companion 


Sewing Machine 


IN YOUR HOME for three 
months before deciding. If unsatisfactory we 
return your money and take back machine at our 
expense. We offer choice of nine styles (foot 
treadle and electric), guarantee for 25 years, pay 
the freight, and sell at a very low price. 

A postal request brings descriptive booklet and 
attractive terms of purchase by return mail 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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THE BARGAIN SQUARE 


By Ruby Weyburn Tobias 


@ 


The crude silks jostle like a motley throng 
Keeping a holiday; 

And in that Ae ‘ce ntre all day long 
Stands Maisie-Mary-May. 


Swathed in luxuriance like Sheba’s queen,— 
A rainbow in a storm,— 

She snips swift lengths of opalescent sheen 
To keep the town’s pride warm. 


My purse denies me tawdry finery; 
My soul goes not so gay; 

But still I linger in the balcony, 
Absorbed in Maisie-May. 


A little briar-rose that smiles among 
Sunflowers by a wall, 

Around her all the city’s surge is flung 
And wilts her not at all! 


The beauty-counter does not profit by 
Her slender weekly pay; 

It could not match the rose-flush, should it try, 
Of Maisie-Mary-May. 


I think her childhood must have bloomed about 
A lovely clover field, 

Sharing with velvet bees and birds, no doubt, 
Its aromatic yield. 


I think her little feet raced on the hills, 
Her hair blew in the wind; 
And her unconscious smile its sweet distils 


From gardens left behind. 


I wonder not that frantic buyers come 
Besieging her all day: 

It is not silk alone they carry home 
From Maisie-Mary-May! 


o. 2 
THE WAY YOU TAKE IT 


O women were talking together. 
“It’s a mystery to me why I don’t break 
dewn: I have so much to contend with,” 
said the first woman. 

She looked worried and fretful, ten years 
older than she really was. But her troubles were 
only the ordinary vexations of life—unsatis- 
factory servants, a boy who had been allowed 
to eat too much and was suffering from his 
indiscretion, another boy whose mischievous- 
ness had got him into trouble at school. 

“Don’t worry,” said her companion. ‘Life 
is worth living, if you take it that way.” 

The second woman had real trouble,—a hus- 
band who could not make.a living, grinding 
poverty, a crippled child,—but her face ex- 
pressed cheerfulness and courage, and she 
looked ten years younger than she was. 

She was not a learned woman. Doubtless she 
had never heard of Epictetus and his wise 
words: “‘Externals are not in my power: will is 
in my power.” It is even probable that Whit- 
comb. Riley’s beautiful way of stating her 
point of view was unfamiliar to her: 


“When God sorts out the weather and sends 
rain, 
Why, rain’s my choice.” 


_ Perhaps she had heard Henley’s stirring 
lines: 
“T am the Master of my Fate 
I am the Captain of my Soul!” 


But more probably she had not. 

Nevertheless, from her own experience, she 
had worked out a wise and practical philosophy 
of life. She would not let misfortune sour her or 
worry her. She forgot her own troubles in living 
courageously and cheerfully. She took life in 
the right way, and made it worth living. 


o 8 
A GOOD DAY’S FISHING 


i HAT’S the matter, Joel; anything 
troubling you?’ asked Mr. Hoskins, 
the proprietor of the store, as Mr. 

Bowman came in, took his accustomed chair 

by the stove and began to whittle in silence. 

“No; only I was just thinking how different 
things are now from what they were when we 
were boys. We never useter have any holidays, 
save Fourth of July and Training Day; but 
now—” 

“What started you on that train of thought?” 

“Oh, I s’pose it’ 's that boy of mine, Eph, 
going fishing again.’ 

‘Well, it ain’t a crime to go fishing.” 

“No, ’tain’t a crime, but seems to me it’s 
a kind of foolish waste of time. Eph’ll spend a 
whole day getting a mess of fish that he could 
buy for half a dollar, and come home as tickled 
with himself asa boy with his first pair of 
pants.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Mr. Hoskins reflectively. 
“It’s partly in the way you look at it‘and partly 
in folks. Some will just sit and fish all day and 
think of nothing but what they’re catching or 
going to catch, and others will kinder meander 
along a stream and see what birds are nesting 

* and what plants are in bloom and whether the 

berries are going to set thick or not, and a lot o’ 

other things that don’t seem to have much to 

do with fishing. I knew a fellow of that kind 
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once that earned a year’s salary in a day’s 
fishing.” 

“Found a mussel with a big pearl in it, or 
something, I suppose,’’ ventured Mr. Bowman 
with a note of sarcasm in his voice. 

“No; nothing of the kind. He was just trout 
fishing, with a hook and line, but he was always 
one of the kind that notices things. He worked 
for the railroad then,—and does now,—and 
his boss was just like you, Joel, only more so. 
Didn’t believe in going fishing or playing games 
or anything much but working. Called it a 
waste of time, same as you do. 

“Well, this fellow, Bert Ives, went down to 
Sharon Brook one day and fished along ’side 
of the railroad track. When he went to the 
office the next morning he says to his boss, 
‘What should you say if I should tell you that 
for a few hundred dollars—say two hundred— 
we could do away with two bridges on our 
main line?’ 

““‘T should say youstayed too long in the hot 
sun yesterday,’ says the boss, kinder crabbed; 
but Ives just grinned and drew a little map and 
talked so reasonable that finally the boss says, 
‘You go get your hat. We’re going down there.’ 

“You remember the big sand hill that makes 
out into the marsh, and the way the brook uster 
curve round it and turn left and south again 
almost opposite where it made the right turn 
on the north side? Well, it ain’t that way now, 
and I’m telling you why. 

“When they built the railroad they made a 
deep cut straight through the sand bank, and 
of course they had to bridge the brook where 
the road entered the cut and again where it 
came out; but since then they’d been cutting 
away the hill on what you might call the land 
side, to get ballast, so that at that time it was 
all level, back for a stretch of a hundred yards 
or so; and all it was needful to do to get rid of 
the two bridges was to dig a ditch right along- 
side of the track and turn the brook into it. 
Any fool could see it when it was pointed out 
to him, but nobody had noticed it, and they’d 
gone on repairing and renewing those bridges 
till that day when Ives went fishing there. °° 

“The joke of it was that the steam shovel 
had been working there most of the time and 
was there on the flat then, so that all the change 
cost was the expense of moving the shovel a 
hundred yards, for they used the gravel from 
sa — for ballast and didn’t have so far to 

aul it. : 

“Ives always maintained that ‘spare the rod 
and spoil the child’ meant a fishin’ rod, but I 
do’ know’s as I should go so far as that.” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Hoskins reflectively. 
“‘My father never understood it that way.” 
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VISITING A DESCENDANT OF THE 
PROPHET 


R. RAYMOND P. WHITE, an official 
of a company that imports dates into 
the United States, recently visited 

Mesopotamia, where most of the world’s dates 
come from. While in Busrah he met many of the 
wealthy Arab date-growers and had an ex- 
cellent opportunity to observe their manners 
and customs. 

“One day,” he says, “I was invited to par- 
take of ‘tiffin’ in the home of Said Hashem Bey 
—the prefix to his name means that he is a 
descendant of the prophet Mohammed. During 
the meal I was reminded of the manner in 
which Turkish officials are said to have got the 
best of foreign diplomats by means of their 
cooking. 

“Certainly I could not have discussed busi- 
ness at the end of the meal. There must have 
been at least two dozen courses, each richer 
than the one that preceded it. The dessert was 
a delicious date pudding that would have made 
a Fifth Avenue chef envious. The coffee alone 
would have made the meal memorable. 

“The Arabs are taciturn. Said Hashem Bey 
said nothing to me. I said nothing to him. We 
simply sat and ate. Occasionally he would 
gravely incline his head to urge me to accept 


more of a particularly delicious dish. When I - 


wanted water I motioned to my glass, for I 
had not the least idea that my host spoke 
English, and I was abysmally ignorant of 
Arabic. 

“Imagine my astonishment when my host, at 
the end of the feast, in perfect English implored 
my pardon for the unworthy repast he had set 
before me. I felt that my clumsy sign language 
had made me seem foolish, but. Said Hashem 
Bey was grave and courteous, and I soon felt 
at my ease. 

“There are about eighty persons in Said 
Hashem Bey’s household. However, only his 
immediate male relatives ate in the same room 
with us. In America even a very wealthy man 
would think twice before undertaking the job 
of feeding four-score persons every day. In my 
host’s home, however, the problem was much 
simplified. The servants had for their meal a 
tremendous platter, at least four feet in diam- 
eter, heaped high with mutton and rice. What 
they did not eat was given to beggars who 
waited patiently at the gate. Nothing is wasted 
in an Arab household. 

“The walls of the house are very thick, to 
keep out the intense heat, which often rises to 
120° in the shade. Like the homes of other 
wealthy date-growers, it is built about a 
courtyard in which palms and other tropical 
plants grow. A covered veranda surrounds the 
house, but it was in the courtyard that my 
friend always took the. air. The rooms of the 


house were furnished simply, almost meagrely ; 
but there were magnificent oriental rugs upon 
the walls. 

“There are four things that every guest 
receives upon entering an Arab household. 
They are lime juice,—devout Mohammedans 
are absolute prohibitionists,—dates, cigarettes 
and the wonderful Arabian coffee, which is 
said to owe its virtue to the fact that it is 
roasted, ground and cooked the same day. The 
guest is supposed to drink three cups. If he 
takes less he is considered impolite; if more, he 
is deemed a glutton.” 
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MR. PEASLEE PLANS A HOLIDAY 


: MAN c’d hope and expect, mebbe,” 
Caleb Peaslee exploded, ‘‘to git a little 
work done and do some few things for 

his own pleasure—if he didn’t have a 

fos friend in the world, that is to say.’ 

. Deacon Hyne listened to this out- 
burst in some little perturbation and 
did a little self searching at the same 
time. 

“T didn’t mean you, Hyne,”’ Caleb reassured 
him. “But I’ve been tryin’ for two weeks now to 
git half a day that I c’d d’vote to saltin’ my 
young cattle, over in the further pastur’—and 
every time something’s hendered me. 

“It hadn’t ought to take you half a day to 
salt them cattle,” the deacon objected. “It 
ain’t more’n a mile; an hour’d ought to do it, 
I should say 

Caleb ren the shame to blush a little. “I was 
figgerin’ on takin’ a fish line and some worms 
along with me,” he admitted. ‘‘Most always I 
e’n snake out a dozen or so of trout out of the 
deep hole where the alders are; but that ain’t 
got anything to do with it,’ ’"he maintained 
stubbornly. ‘The thing is, it’s the kindness of 
my neighbors that holds me back in things like 
that. Take a week ago Sat’ day now, for a fair 
sample. 

“I'd got so far as to dig my worms, and I was 
lottin’ right then on goin’ after the salt for the 
critters, when I heard my wife hollerin’ for me; 
so I put the worms down and poked my head 
round the corner of the barn to see what she 
wanted—and there in the yard was Latham 
Baird, all dressed up in his buggy. 

““T jest called in to see if you don’t want 
to go over to Dedham with me,’ he calls out, 
‘and your wife says there ain’t a reason in the 
world why you can ’t. Now don’t try to study 
up some excuse,’ he says. 

“Wal, ketchin’ me sudden like that, I didn’ t 
have any real good reason to give for not goin’ 
except that I’d got my worms dug—and I 
knew my wife well ’nough to figger that 
wouldn’t be any ae So I shifted my clothes 
with what grace I c’d muster and ‘got in and 
went off with him. I had a good ’nough time,” 
Caleb said, “but it didn’t salt my cattle nor 
give me a chance to see whether the boys have 
left any fish in that hole this summer. 

‘Wal, one day the fust of the week I c’d see 
my way clear to another half day that wa’n’t 
needed round the place, and I laid my plans 
again. I flaxed round ec’nsid’able brisk for me 
and got everything out of the way to give me a 
chance to start off just as soon as I’d swallered 
my dinner. 

Mp d jest got along to where I was wonderin’ 
whether I'd better take the time to eat another 
piece of pie, when my wife up and says, ‘Mis’ 
Parlin was by here this forenoon,’ she says, ‘and 
she said she’d been plannin’ to bring her Uncle 
Hiram up to visit with you some day; and I 
told her you’d been actin’ so pert, workin’ 
round like a young person all the forenoon, 
that by noon you’ ’d be willin’ to set back and 
rest. So she’s goin’ to fetch him this afternoon. 
I got dinner early so you and jhe e’d have all 
the afternoon to set and visit.’ And jest then 
we heard wheels come into the yard. 

“There was another time 
gone through the kindness of 
my neighbors—and my wife— 
plannin’ for me,’’ Caleb com- 
plained dolefully. “And I 
won’t go on to tell you about 
how my wife and Jake Ellis’s 
fixed it up for him and me to 
take them up on Birch Hill 
to see the sunset and to give 
me a kind of an outin’! I’ve 
seen ’bout all the kinds of 
sunset there are—and any- 
way, I c’d have seen it just as 
well from my back pastur’; 
and I could salted them cattle 
at the same time! 

“But,” he said defiantly, 
“there’s goin’ to be an end of 
it! I’m goin’ to kind of work a 
traverse on ’em and see if I 
can’t have a little time to 
myself.” 

“How?” the 
manded. 

“T ain’t goin’ to make the 
mistake of tellin’ my wife I’ve 
got ketched up with my work 
’nough to spare time to salt 
the critters,’’ Caleb announced 
triumphantly. ‘‘When I do 
that she knows as well ’sif I 
told her in so many words that 
I’m goin’ to fish a littlhe—and 
she can’t see why I find any 
fun in that. So I’m goin’ to 
Injun out some day when she 
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thinks I’m busy—and then she won’t have any 
time to plan up anything with Latham Ellis, or 
Mis’ Parsons, or anybody else! I don’t b’ lieve 
all these times was jest happen soes!’’ 
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FULL VALUE DEMANDED 


NE of the first traveling circuses that 
ever exhibited in the United States was 
that of John Robinson, whose ‘‘show” 

was well known in the South and West before 
Barnum had ever been heard of. When his son 
Gil Robinson wrote a book of reminiscences 
about the old circus called Old Wagon Show 
Days no less a person than Chief Justice Taf t, 
who has many pleasant boyhood memories of 
the Robinson circus, contributed an introduc- 
tion to it. Among the many lively anecdotes 
that the son tells about his father is this: 

Those early shows were primitive in many 
respects. The music, for instance, was furnished 
on a very economical basis. When my father 
began his career as a circus owner he did not 
have a band. There was music, to be sure, but 
it was furnished by a lone fiddler. When, 
through the convivial propensities of the ‘‘one- 
man band,”’ he was occasionally reported miss- 
ing, a hand organ was substituted. When the 
financial condition of the show warranted the 
extravagance father went to New York and 
engaged six musicians. That band, he told me, 
was the pride of his life, and he loved to linger 
in the vicinity when the musicians were play- 
ing. He had, however, old-fashioned ideas about 

“wind-jammers,” as musicians were called, and 
when they were paid to play he expected them 
to earn their money. hd Kendal was a noted 
band leader in his day, and when he was leader 
father felt that he had secured a valuable ac- 
quisition. Kendal played a rather antiquated 
copper-keyed bugle. The first rehearsal was 
being negotiated and father was standing near 
the bugle player; the star musician played a few 
bars and then quit. He “rested” so long that 
father became nervous; he finally blurted out: 

“Why don’t you go on and play?’ 

“T can’t,” responded Kendal, 
thirty bars’ rest.” 

“Rest nothing,” bellowed father. “I hired you 
to play and you're going to play or quit. You 
can rest all you want after the show.” 
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THE MOST VALUABLE AUTOGRAPH 
"Tm vagaries of collectors are notorious. 


“T’ve got 


They have their own standards of value, 
quite unlike those that an uninstructed 
person would think reasonable. For example, 
whose autograph, out of all the more or less 
distinguished citizens that our country has 
produced, do. you suppose is worth the most 
money? Not George Washington’s or Abraham 
Lincoln’s or Benjamin Franklin’s. Not Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s or Nathaniel Hawthorne's. 
Not Jonathan Edwards’s or Thomas Jefferson’s 
or General Grant’s or General Lee’s. Whose 
then? Button Gwinnett’s! 
Not many of our readers will be able to tell 
off-hand who Button Gwinnett was, though 
those who have a good memory for names may 
remember seeing his among the list. of signa- 
tures appended to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He was in his time a personage, a 
native of Bristol, England, a prosperous mer- 
chant and planter in Georgia, and sometime 
governor of that colony. The special value that 
attaches to his autograph arises from its rarity. 
Collectors, it seems, have a passion for getting 
together | complete sets of signatures by the 
“signers.’’ It is surprising to know that there 
are already thirty-two such sets in existence, at 
least half of them in public institutions,— 
libraries or historical societies or museums,— 
out of which they are never likely to escape into 
the auction room. So far as is known, no auto- 





“But if you are ang = these watches under cost price, 
where does your profit come in 


“We make our profit out of repairing them.” 





—Graham S in the London Opinion. 
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graph of Gwinnett’s exists outside these thirty- 
two complete sets. Although he was a busy 
merchant and must have carried on a good deal 
of correspondence, not a single letter of his is 
known; the only signatures are on legal papers 
of one kind or another or as counter-signatures 
on letters by others. Why his autographs are 
so rare is something of a mystery, but so it is. 
When the Thomas collection of autographs was 
auctioned recently, Button Gwinnett’s name 
brought $14,000—a thousand dollars a letter. 
All the other fifty-five autographs of the 
“signers” together brought only about $12,500. 
Doctor Dickinson, librarian of the University 
of Pennsylvania, says that perhaps only a well- 
authenticated autograph of William Shake- 
speare would command a higher price today. 

Button Gwinnett did not long survive the 
signing of the Declaration. In the very next 
year—1777—he became involved in a quarrel 
with a General McIntosh, and a pistol duel 
followed, in which Gwinnett fell, mortally 
wounded. 
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ANOTHER PERVERSE HEN 
N article in The Companion a few months 
A ago that was entitled Mrs. Hen, Nurse, 
has reminded a friend of a similar ex- 
perience at her own home. 

We had a hen, she writes, that I always sus- 
pected of being half pheasant. She was the 
only one to reach maturity of a half-dozen 
chicks that were hatched in a stolen nest under 
the horse barn. Beyond the barn there were a 
swamp, a large hayfield and some woodland. 

We had had only pure-bred white leghorns 
for some time, and: our neighbors had white 
leghorns also. This hen when she grew up had a 
decidedly red breast and queer-looking comb; 
and she was always nervous and wild. She sat 
quite contentedly for about two weeks on a 
nest in front of the cow mangers, then deserted 
it to try her luck at hatching a round stone and 
a piece of wood down on the barn floor. 

Our old barn cat had five kittens in a nest 
across the floor in the bay. I don’t know just 
how old they were, but their eyes hadn’t been 
open long. One morning when I went out there 
were all five kittens in the nest with the hen. 
She was “croodling”’ to them and acting as 
proud as a young mother with her first baby. 
The cat sat up on the cow stanchions and didn’t 
seem much pleased. 

Next morning when I went out again there 
was a great to-do. The cat met me at the door, 
waving her tail and “talking.” The kittens were 
mewing, and the hen was clucking and scratch- 
ing excitedly and calling ‘‘Look, look, look!” 
whenever she thought she had found something 
specially nice to eat. Every few strokes she 
would kick a kitten and roll it over and over. 
The kitten would squall worse than ever. The 
cat made frantic efforts to reach the kittens, 
but the hen always drove her away and then 
tried in vain to pacify her brood. 

I managed: (not without battle scars) to 
collect the kittens and put them with the cat 
into a box. You should have seen them nurse! 
And the cat washed them till I know her 
tongue was tired. 

I left them in the box till the hen had cooled 
down and started to sit again on her stone and 
block of wood. Then I let them out, only to 
find in a few hours that they were back with 
their foster mother. 

I shut the hen up in a coop behind the hen- 
house till the cool earth and grass cured her of 
her desire to sit. 
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A MODERN CRUSOE 


ANIEL DEFOE in Robinson Crusoe tells 
how the poor castaway, in seeking a 


means of escape from his island prison, ° 


laboriously felled a tree and dug out a huge 
canoe only to discover when his work was done 
that he had no means of moving the heavy 
craft from where he had made it, a long dis- 
tance inland, to the water. He therefore 
gained nothing except experience from his toil. 
Some readers call this a very improbable 
incident. They say that Crusoe would surely 
have considered in advance the possibility of 
getting his big canoe to the water. But, writes a 
reader of The Companion, I clearly recall a 
parallel incident in real life. 

Forty-odd years of age, Daniel Otis was a 
well-known farmer living on East. Port Bay 
Street, in the township of Wolcott, New York. 
He possessed unusual mechanical skill and was 
a carpenter and miller as well as a farmer. One 
summer the rumor got about that Mr. Otis was 
building a lake steamer in the shed back of his 
mill. As his mill stood beside a tiny rivulet a 
quarter of a mile from a marshy creek that 
would barely float a skiff, and all of five miles 
from Lake Ontario, the rumor seemed to be 
absurd. The sound of hammer and saw could 
often be heard, even late into the evening, 
however; so my grandfather decided to in- 
vestigate, and I, a small lad, accompanied him. 

We were admitted to the shed only after 
‘ome parleying, for the general public was 
rigidly excluded; but Mr. Otis had known 
trandfather well from boyhood and scarcely 
knew how to shut him out, I imagine. Anyhow, 
ie finally unbarred the door and, rather grudg- 
ingly, told us that. we might enter, but must 
promise to keep the dimensions and general 
appearance of his craft a secret. 

_ The shed was perhaps fifty or sixty feet in 
length, and the framework of the boat filled it 
“tmost completely. Mr. Otis was then busy 


THE 


calking the seams, and the hull was virtually 
complete. The sides ran up from the keel al- 
most to the bare rafters overhead. The boat 
looked enormous in that confined space. 

Grandfather walked round it twice, without 
speaking. ‘‘How do you plan to get it out of 
here, Daniel?” he finally inquired, mildly. 

“Oh, I'll knock off the lower side of the shed 
and swing it on a pivot,’’ said Mr. Otis, care- 
lessly. 

‘‘Um! And then how are you going to get it to 
the lake?”’ 

The builder laid down his mallet and calking 
iron. ‘‘Now, see here, squire,”’ he said, evidently 
nettled but controlling himself well, ‘‘you ain't 
the first that’s asked that question, and you 
prob'ly won't be the last. I ain’t told anybody 
else, but I'll say this to you: while I’m a-workin’ 
I’m a-mullin’; and when the time comes I'll 
have my plans, don’t you worry a mite.” 

“Well, Daniel,’ grandfather observed, beck- 
oning to me to follow him, “if you do that, I'll 
say that you're a real good muller.” 

Mr. Otis barred the door after us, and I never 
saw his steamer again. After his death, a num- 
ber of years later, the boat was taken apart and 
some use made of the materials, but his outlay, 
a heavy one for a man of very moderate means, 
was almost a total loss. And yet he was reck- 
oned a man of sound mind and rather keen in a 
business deal. 
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AN UPSETTING EXPERIENCE 
F Tiser menagerie has its Royal Bengal 


Tiger, advertised as the most terrifyingly 

bloodthirsty beast alive today. Few, how- 
ever, know much about the royal cousin of this 
great cat, which lives in Siberia and rivals the 
Bengal cat both in size and ferocity. At a dinner 
of the Adventurers Club of Los Angeles an 
American couple told the writer of their intro- 
duction to the Siberian tiger. 

They were traveling through Europe and at 
last reached Petrograd, as the city was then 
called. While there some one advised them to 
see the Siberian tigers in the city zoo. Deter- 
mined to miss nothing worth seeing, they went. 
Four enormous tigers, as shaggy as the Bengal 
tiger is sleek, lay or walked about in a huge 
cage, eyeing the visitors malevolently. 

““My wife is rather fearless, and she desired a 
closer view,’’ said the American man; “‘so we 
walked nearer and stopped quite close to the 
cage. The tigers glared at us and licked their 
lips. Their eyes all glowed, green and cruel. 
Secure in our faith in the strength of steel bars, 
we paid no attention to their glaring except to 
remark on the way their eyes changed color. 

‘‘We heard others enter behind us, glanced at 
them, then looked back at the tigers. As we 
stood there in careless confidence, commenting 
upon the differences between the Siberian and 
the Royal Bengal tigers, all the tigers rose to 
their feet. That gave us added pleasure, for we 
could compare them better. 

“Behind us we heard the door open once 
more, and all four tigers faced us sharply. Sud- 
denly, with no warning whatever, all four of the 
great beasts launched themselves at the front 
bars of that cage. Crash! The impact of the 
quartet was thrilling. The cage fairly rocked on 
its foundation. The coughing roars of the big 
cats sounded horribly in our ears. My wife de- 
cided upon immediate retreat. She is not a 
large woman, as you see, but her movements 
were so swift that they must have aroused the 
admiration of the tigers. In a flash she had up- 
set three big Russian men and was at the door, 
fleeing like a scared antelope. I certainly was 
proud of her speed.” 

“Perhaps he was,” said the wife, ‘‘but I 
doubt his observing much of it. He was so 
prompt in following my lead that he knocked 
over four men and one richly dressed woman 
tourist, who wore costly furs. I learned then and 
there that I could count on my husband to sup- 
port me in any movement to the rear in time 
of danger. 

“The cause of that concerted forward leap 
by the tigers was simply this: two men had 
entered behind us when that door swung open 
the last time, carrying meat to feed the animals, 
and it was meat that was still warm and bloody. 
It was that the tigers wanted; not us!’’ 


oe ¢9 
BRET HARTE’S HEADACHE 


mond, in Virginia, and on the morning of 
his arrival had such a terrible headache 
that he would cheerfully have died there and 
then. He went for a walk, we,are told by the 
Tatler, accompanied by the person who was to 
take the chair at his lecture. The latter told 
him that Richmond was a very healthful 
place, that the death rate averaged only one 
per diem. 
“Good heavens!”’ said Bret Harte, who had 
been telling his companion how he felt. ‘“‘Has 
today’s man died yet?” 
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DID HE NEED A SEA VOYAGE? 
A DOCTOR was examining a man Who had 


Bee HARTE was once lecturing at Rich- | 


come to him for the first time. Satisfied 

at last, the doctor looked at him gravely. 

“You are in bad shape,” he said. ‘“What 

you need is a sea voyage. Can you manage it?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the patient. ‘I’m second 

mate on the Anna Marie, just in from Hong- 
kong.” 
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Every four years the 
Olympic Games draw the 
greatest athletes from all 
corners of the globe. 


NE of the most interesting 

and picturesque events at 

the last Olympic Games was 

the winning of the Soccer 

Championship. In match after 

match the team sent by little 

Uruguay came off victorious — 

in the end winning the world’s 
title. 


In their gruelling daily work 
throughout the training 
season every member of the 
team wore the American ath- 
letic shoes that are becoming 
internationally famous — Keds. 


In addition, the Olympic 
Tennis Championships— 
men’s and women’s, singles and 
doubles—were won on Keds! 


The very same long-wearing 
qualities that make Keds the 
choice of these leading athletes 
have made them also the stand- 
ard vacation shoes everywhere. 
For games, hikes, camping, 
outings and all summer out- 
door uses — Keds are ideal. 


They are light and comfort- 
able — yet so tough and dura- 
ble, so strongly constructed 
that they have set record after 
record for long wear. 


An athletic-trim Keds 
model — built for the 
hardest sports and vaca- 
tion use. There are many 
other styles of athletic- 
trim Keds — lace-to-toe 
and lace-to-instep, black, 
brown or gray trim. 






Victors in Olympic Soccer 
_and ‘Tennis Championships 
wear Keds / 


A popular Keds oxford — one of 
_ the many styles designed for gen- 
eral wear as well as for sports. 


An important point 


Not all canvas rubber-soled 
shoes are Keds. That’s an im- 
portant point to remember, be- 
cause no other shoe can give 
you real Keds value and 
service. 


Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany, and every real Keds shoe 
always has the name Keds 
on it. 


Keds are a complete line 
of canvas rubber-soled shoes 
— varying in price according 
to grade, size and style from 
$1.25 to $4.50. 


If you want the longest wear 
your money can buy — if you 
want the standard shoes for 
every sports and vacation use 
—look for the name Keds 
whenever you buy. 

Ask for Keds — and make 
sure you get Keds! 


Free for Boys and Girls 


Our Keds Hand-book of Sports contains 
information on games, sports, camping, 
and dozens of other interesting sub- 
jects. Sent free if you address Dept. 
C-53, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


They are NOT Keds UNLESS 
the NAME Keds is on the shoe 
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Yes, and millions of other 
women smile agreement 


every Monday 


HE women of North Dakota may dif- 
_LL fer from the women of Texas in mat- 
ters of politics, breadmaking or books, but 
they agree thoroughly in the matter of 
laundry soap. 


Ask them why, and they will say some- 
thing like this: 

“Pand G The White Naphtha Soap does 
our work easier, makes our clothes whiter, 
protects our colored clothes better, than 
any other soap we know of, and we've 
experimented with dozens.” 


So P and G has become the largest sell- 
ing laundry soap in these two states, just 
as it is the largest-selling laundry soap in 
the country as a whole. 


Oh, yes, there are also many other 
reasons for P and G’s unprecedented suc- 
cess besides ease, whiteness and safety— 


“Being the mother of four children, the care of whose clothes entails 
endless washing—and I am my own laundress—I use P and G 
The White Naphtha Soap for all of the reasons you give, and for 
one other reason—it is easy on the hands. My hands are always 
soft, a result I cannot get with any other laundry soap, and I have 


MRS. G. C. T.. WACO, TEXAS 


used many brands.” 


THE LARGEST-SELLING 
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LAUNDRY 


SOAP 


July 9, 1925 


P and G makes rich, lasting suds in any 
water, hot or cold, hard or soft; 


It dissolves dirt with amazing speed, 
and thus reduces rubbing and boiling to 
the very minimum (many women never 


boil at all with it); 


It rinses out like smoke before a sum- 
mer breeze; 


It leaves behind no hint of grayness or 
soapy odor; 


By sudsing readily in lukewarm water, 
it helps you to keep your hands in good 
condition. 


Let P and G lift the burden of your 
next washing from your arms. Watch its 
fine white suds build up in the tub. 
Compare your results with those you 
have been used to—for whiteness, fer 
freshness. 


Just keep this in mind: there is no 
mystery about the supremacy of P and G—- 
it is simply a better soap. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
“For several years I used different kinds of soap. Finally I started 
using P andG White Naphtha. In the past three years I have lived 
in Iowa, Minnesota and North Dakota, and used all kinds of 


water, including some strong with alkali. But no soap can replace 
P and G in my home.” MRS. H.R. F.,GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


ORTH DAKOTA to TEXAS 


% 


IN AMERICA 


© 1925. by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnat) 


























